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Ease  the  pain  of  traffic  indigestion  with 

PARKING  GARAGES 


Abbott  Merkt  &  Company  designs: 

1.  Store  buildings 

2.  Shopping  Centers 

3.  Warehouses,  delivery  and  service  buildings 

4.  Parking  garages 

5.  Layout  and  materials  handling  for 

all  non-selling  activities 

6.  Makes  studies  and  reports 


It  isn't  so  much  a  matter  of  owning  big  acreage  as  of 
making  the  most  of  the  plot  that  may  be  available  within 
striking  distance  of  your  store.  Let  Abbott  Merkt  engineers 
investigate  its  possibilities.  They  may  be  able  to  work  out  a 
solution  that  will  handle  hundreds  of  cars  at  low  cost .  .  .  with 
the  greatest  of  ease. 

A  call  will  bring  one  of  our  engineers  to  you. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Before  Gropoint,  loop  pile  carpet  just  didn’t  have  enough  tuft-bind 
to  withstand  the  heavy  abuse  of  commercial  traffic. 

Then  along  came  Bigelow  with  its  famous  Lokweave®  process  to 
give  loop  pile  the  strongest  tuft-bind  in  the  carpet  industry! 

Bigelow’s  Gropoint  still  holds  the  position  it  captured  when  first 
introduced  on  the  market:  it  remains  as  the  standard  of  store  and 
office  carpet. 

Gropoint  is  an  excellent  example  of  Bigelow’s  imending  research 
to  produce  carpets  that  lead  in  versatility  and  saleability! 

In  Gropoint  you  see  another  good  reason  why  Bigelow  continues 
to  be  the  number  1  name  in  carpets. 


Bigelow 
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By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


December  2,  1954 

^O-MIXGLED  with  the  changing  of 
^  tlie  guard  in  Congress,  that  is,  with 
the  leadership  moving  back  to  the 
Deniodats.  will  be  many  issues  that 
should  command  the  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  of  every  businessman.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  loss  of  the  Congress  on  the 
part  of  the  Republicans  are  relatively 
unimportant.  WTat  this  change  will 
mean  translated  into  legislative  action 
is  of  vital  concern  to  everyone. 

Some  Certainties.  No  one  can  predict 
now,  even  in  a  broad  way,  exactly  what 
will  hapjjen  in  Washington  during  the 
calendar  year  1955.  But  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  matters  which  because  of  their  in¬ 
flexibility  may  very  well  be  judged 
now.  Government  spending  is  bn  the 
way  up.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the 
recent  statements  of  Defense  Secretary 
Wilson  to  realize  that  defense  will  cost 
us  more  this  year.  Against  that  we  have 
certain  scheduled  tax  cuts,  which  may 
or  may  not  come  about,  which  could 
throw  us  to  a  greater  degree  into  the 
deficit  financing  program.  That  we 
will  have  a  larger  deficit  this  year  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  most.  Whether  it  will  grow 
depends  upon  several  things. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  aid,  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration  would  like  to  continue 
the  tapering  off  process.  In  1951  we 
s|)ent  S7.6  billions  for  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid.  Our  1952  ex¬ 
penditures  dropped  to  $7.2  billions 
and  in  1953  continued  to  move  down¬ 
ward  to  an  even  $6  billion.  The  1954 


expenditures  will  total  about  $4.5 
billions.  Our  economic  aid  program 
will  move  more  toward  .Asia  in  the 
coming  year  and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  replace  outright  grants  with  long¬ 
term,  low-interest  loans  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  development. 

Taxation.  Looking  to  other  possible 
trends,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
new’  faces  in  Congress,  for  with  them 
come  new  ideas  about  a  lot  of  things. 
This  year  the  Clongress  was  tempted  to 
grant  an  increase  in  personal  income 
tax  exemptions  in  trade  for  tax  con¬ 
cessions  to  those  who  receive  income 
through  stock  dividends.  The  .Senate 
vote  was  46  to  49;  the  Hou.se  voted  204 
to  2 1 0;  lx)th  very  close.  On  the  basis  of 
hold-overs,  the  score  lo<iks  like  this: 
the  Senate  figures  to  oppose  increased 
exemptions  by  a  score  of  41-46,  while 
the  House  would  favor  the  plan.  194- 
182.  Of  course,  this  score  assumes  that 
opinions  on  this  subject  have  not 
changed  in  the  intervening  months. 

The  year  1955  will  likewise  be  im¬ 
portant  with  regard  to  the  expiration 
of  important  legislation  which  must 
either  be  renewed,  revised  or  allowed 
to  die.  In  this  category  fall  the  corpor¬ 
ate  tax  rate  which  would  revert  to  47 
i:er  cent  from  the  present  52  per  cent 
figure  on  .April  1.  Excise  tax  rates  on 
wines  and  liquors  are  scheduled  to  re¬ 
vert  to  pre-war  schedules  on  .April  1. 
The  Reciprocal  Trade  .Agreement  Act 
will  expire  on  June  12  and  the  authori¬ 
ty  for  the  temporary  .$6  billion  increase 
in  the  debt  limit  dies  on  June  .30th. 

Labor.  In  the  labor  field.  Congress  de¬ 
cided  not  to  take  any  action  on  Taft- 
Hartley  revisions  last  year.  .Although 
many  consider  that  labor,  as  a  group. 


took  a  defeat  at  the  polls  in  November, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  be  looking  for  friends  in  the 
labor  camps  this  year.  Because  of  many 
complications,  it  may  be  decided  that 
I'aft-Hartley  revisions  will  be  difficult 
to  achieve  this  year. 

L<K)k  for  an  all-out  effort  to  repeal 
the  retail  and  service  exemptions 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act  as 
one  of  the  early  Administration  moves. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  is  strong 
for  a  “no  exemption’’  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  .Act.  His  views  have  been 
explored  at  the  White  House.  If  his 
\  iew  prevails,  we  can  look  for  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  all  workers  to  be 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
•Act.  This  w’ould  mean  that  all  of  the 
7,655,000  persons  now’  employed  in  re¬ 
tailing  w’ould  be  subject  to  the  w’age 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  .Act.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  determined 
that  there  are  a  total  of  10,41 1,000  per¬ 
sons  now  engaged  in  one  capacity  or 
another  in  retailing  and  wholesaling. 
Two  minimum  wage  rates  are  being 
talked  about  in  high  Government 
circles.  The  present  75ft  minimum  for 
those  now  covered  would  be  increased 
to  something  near  $1  an  hour.  Those 
uncovered  workers  would  be  brought 
under  the  .Act  initially  at  something 
less  than  the  present  minimum,  per¬ 
haps  something  near  65^  to  70f.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  pattern  would  be  to  create 
a  uniform  minimum  wage  for  all  work¬ 
ers  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  *  * 

The  number  of  Federal  employees 
still  continues  to  move  downward,  that 
is.  comparing  1954  with  1953.  In  June 
of  1953  we  had  a  total  of  2,486,602  per¬ 
sons  on  the  payroll.  The  October  19.54 
total  stood  at  2,323,029. 
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0O  nnany  ways 


Payroll  •  Customer  Accounts  •  Sales  Audit  •  Accounts  Payable  • 
Summary  Strip  Reporting  •  Departmental  Ledgers  •  Stock  Ledger 
General  Ledger  •  Statistical  Records  •  Credit  Union  Accounts  • 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


Every  day  more  and  more  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
accounting  machines  add  new  efficiency  to  retail 
accounting  operations.  And  here’s  why.  Nothing  else 
matches  the  speed  and  versatility  of  this  exclusive 
Burroughs  machine.  Every  accounting  job  you  have 
can  be  mechanized,  done  swiftly,  automatically — on  a 
Sensimatic — resulting  in  new  economy  in  both  big- 
store  and  small-store  work. 

By  simply  turning  the  job-selector  knob  you  switch 
your  Sensimatic  from  one  task  to  another.  Only  time 


limits  the  number  of  different  jobs  you  can  accom¬ 
plish  with  a  Sensimatic  accounting  machine. 

However  many  totals  you  may  require  —  1  to  19 — a 
Sensimatic  is  your  answer.  What’s  more,  operator¬ 
training  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum — an  important 
cost-saving  factor. 

You  can  learn  of  Sensimatic’s  many  advantages  by 
calling  your  Burroughs  branch — listed  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  the  phone  book — or  by  writing  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


SENSIMATIC  F  402— THE  CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 

Specifically  designed  for  cycle  billing,  the  Sensimatic  F  402  completes  a 
credit  history  ledger  in  just  four  seconds  .  .  .  automatically!  It  prints  the 
count  of  tickets  on  statements  .  .  .  simplifies  collection  follow-up  by  auto¬ 
matically  recognizing  past-due  accounts  .  .  .  adjusts  incorrect  billing 
positively  in  one  operation.  Ideal  for  all  types  of  accounts — 30-day, 
budget,  revolving  credit,  etc. — and  ideal  for  any  other  accounting  work 
when  not  in  use  for  billing. 
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Governmental  Reports 
•  Installment  and  Layaway 
Age  Analysis 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 
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»  THIS  INTERESTIHG 
I  TIME-COST  STUDY 
ikVE  YOU  THOUSANDS 


only  machine  which 

AUTOMATICALLY  INSERTS 

1.  gathers  up  to  8  enclosures 

2.  INSERTS  enclosures  in  envelope 

3.  seals  envelope 

4.  meters  pM^e  or  prints 
postal  indicia 

5.  counts  and  stacks 


INSERIING  &  MAILING 
MACHINE  MAKES  HUGE 
COSr  REDUCTIONS 

Today  mechanized  mailing  is  saving  thousands  for  American 
business.  Because  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine  does  the  work 
of  dozens  of  clerks — it  slashes  payroll  expense,  saves  supervisory 
time,  reduces  overhead  and  floor  space.  Owners  are  able  to  forget 
the  chore  of  rounding  up  temporary  help  or  the  task  of  maintain* 
ing  large  mailing-room  crews.  Most  important,  they  are  free  to 
mail  when  they  please.  At  a  fraction  of  former  costs,  the  machine 
prepares  33,000  to  40,000  pieces  per  day . . .  more  than  150,000 
per  week. 

See  whether  you  too  can  save  ... 

No  need  to  mail  in  the  millions.  Many  owners  mail  as  few  as 
20,000  or  30,000  pieces  per  month,  yet  still  affect  tremendous 
economy.  Your  savings  are  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  They  can  be 
established  easily  by  facts  and  figures.  We  will  be  -v 

glad  to  make  a  time-cost  study  of  your  mailing 
operation.  Then  show  you  how  efficiently  and  V 
economically  the  same  work  can  be  handled  by 
Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine. 

How  soon  will  your  nuichine  pay  for  itself  ? 

Our  Analysis  &  Proposal  will  answer  this  question 

and  xnany  others.  Get  this  time-cost  study.  * 

INSHRTINO  AND  MAILIND  MACHINE  CO.  | 

rHILllPSSUIO,  NEW  JEISEV  | 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1 - - - - i 
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A  FEW  OWNERS  OF 
INSERTING  &  MAILING  MACHINE 

American  Radiator  S  Standard  Sanitary  Corp.  • 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  •  0.  M.  Scott  S  Sons 

•  Hotels  Statler  Co..  Inc.  •  Beech-Nut  Packing 
Co.  •  Bank  of  America  •  F.  ft  M.  Schaefer  Brewing 
Co.  •  May  Co.  •  Equitablo  Life  Assurance  Society 

•  R.  H.  Macy  •  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  • 
Wm.  Filene's  •  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

•  Curtis  Publishing  Company  •  Gimbel  Bros.  • 
Popular  Scienco  Publishing  Co.  •  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  of  New  York  •  Automobilo  Club 
of  Southern  California  •  Readers  Digest  •  Peck  ft 
Peck  •  The  Cambridge  Wire  ft  Cloth  Company  • 
Bankors  Trust  Company  •  Doubleday  ft  Company, 
Incorporated  •  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Associatod  Hospital  Sorvice  of  New  York 


INSERTING  and  MAILING  MACHINE  CO. 

PHILLIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  g  j2-S4 

I  □  Please  prepare  Analysis  &  Proposal 
^  pertaining  to  our  mailing  needs. 

Q  Send  more  information  about 
machine. 
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CONVENTION  ROUND-UP 


NRDGA"s  44thl  —  Hotel  Statler,  N.  Y.  —  January  10~13 


IT’S  now  less  than  a  month  away— the 
annual  occasion  that  brings  retail¬ 
ers  to  New  York  from  every  corner  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  from  across  the  oceans  as 
well.  Retailers  don’t  make  as  vivid  an 
impression  on  the  city  as  the  American 
Legionnaires,  but  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  5,000  who  are  expected  will  be 
from  out-of-town,  and  they  will  put  a 
strain  on  the  accommodations  of  the 
midtown  hotels.  Morris  Landau, 
NRDG.\  Convention  manager,  is 
earnestly  advising  everyone  who  hasn’t 
made  travel  and  room  reservations  to 
do  so  without  further  delay,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  preparing  for  his  inevit¬ 
able  annual  chore  of  helping  the  home¬ 
less  after  they  arrive. 

.Advance  reservations  for  the  Thurs¬ 
day  night  banquet  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  I'he  Hotel  Statler’s  Grand 
Ballroom  is  huge,  but  its  size  and  the 
hotel’s  ingenuity  in  creating  extra 
room  both  have  their  limits,  and  every 
year  some  last  minute  applicants  are 
disappointed  because  they  can’t  sit 
with  their  chosen  groups  or  can’t  get 


Harold  E.  Stassen 


places  at  all.  So  —  reservations  now 
should  be  the  immediate  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  everyone  who  plans  to  attend 
the  banquet  and  still  hasn’t  made  his 
or  her  arrangements. 

As  to  the  Convention  itself,  plan¬ 
ning  has  combined  with  the  march  of 
events  to  produce  a  program  of  really 
exceptional  timeliness  and  interest. 
For  example,  the  issue  of  discount 
houses  and  the  fair  trade  laws  has  be¬ 
come  even  more  sharply  focused,  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Electric’s  abandon¬ 
ment  of  suggested  list  prices  on  its 
major  appliances.  Willard  L.  Sahloff, 
general  manager  of  G.E.’s  fair-trading 
Small  Appliance  Division,  will  be  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  session  on  “How 
to  Beat  the  Bootlegger,’’  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  of  NRDGA  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Association  Executives.  The 
report  of  the  Barnes  Committee,  and 
the  Attorney  General’s  plans  aljout 
fair  trade  action,  may  be  public  by 
convention  time,  but  in  any  case  this 
session,  covering  the  whole  field  of 


James  C.  Worthy 

At  the  big  general  session  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  convention,  the  .Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  will  talk  about  the 
year  ahead  in  government  and  business. 


Ronald  S.  Schofield 

A  British  view  of  expenses  and  profits  will 
be  brought  to  the  opening  night  session  by 
the  chairman  and  managing  director  of 
Schofield’s  (Leeds)  Ltd. 


President  Eisenhower’s  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  will  deliver 
a  major  address  at  the  banquet  on  Thursday,  January  13,  which  will  climax  the 
44th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Stassen's 
topic  will  be  "President  Eisenhower's  Foreign  Economic  Policy."  It  will  be  an  address 
of  significance  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world. 

The  banquet  will  bring  to  a  close  NRDGA's  biggest  convention  in  a  44-year 
history  of  big  conventions.  Thirty-three  sessions  will  be  held  during  the  week;  over 
150  speakers  are  on  the  program;  70  manufacturers  will  exhibit  equipment  and 
merchandise;  and  the  early-December  estimate  is  that  5,000  retailers  will  come 
and  go  through  the  Hotel  Statle/s  meeting  rooms  during  the  Convention's  four  days. 


' .  ^ 
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competition  in  national  braiuls,  will 
certainly  he  one  ol  the  high  spots  ol 
the  week.  Besides  Sahloff  of  (.eneraJ^ 
Electric,  the  speakers  will  be  Craig  R, 
Sheaffer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
\V.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.;  Philip  Svigals, 
vice  president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.;  William  I.  Ellison,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co,;  E.  R.  Masbach,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Masbach  Co.;  Harrv  Alter, 
president  of  the  Harry  .Alter  Co.;  Sam 
Einstein,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  G.  Fox  &  Co.;  Jack  Blau,  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise 
manager  of  The  Hecht  Co.;  Karl 
.Stull,  president  and  managing  director 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
and  G.  Weslev 
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Benjamin  Wood 

Bigger  sales  opportunities  are  promised  in 
rayon  fabrics.  They  will  be  described  by 
the  executive  director  of  the  .American 
Rayon  Institute  at  a  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  session  on  piece  goods. 


of  .San  Francisco, 

Williams,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Raleigh  Merchants  Bureau. 

Matching  the  national  brands  dis- 


W.  F.  Williamson 

The  president  of  the  National  .Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  will  speak  at  an 
accessories  and  smallwares  merchandising 
session  on:  “Better  Hosiery  Business." 


John  D.  Gray 

The  president  of  Wallach’s,  New  Yt 
men's  wear  chain,  will  talk  about  his 
ness  at  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  W'ear  sess 
of  the  Merchandising  Division. 


Porry  Meyers 

The  former  research  director  of  .Allied 
Stores,  who  now  heads  his  own  consultant 
organization,  will  compare  the  service 
problems  posed  by  downtown  and  sub¬ 
urban  store  customers. 


L.  T.  White 

.An  evaluation  of  distributive  training  will 
be  offered  by  the  manager  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  and  Education  of  Cities  Service  Pe¬ 
troleum,  at  a  Personnel  Group  session. 


Nelson  K.  Neiman 

•At  a  general  session  of  the  men  hands 
Division,  the  general  merchandise  taa 
ger  of  Wolf  fc  Dessauer  will  talk  on  * 
and  means  of  increasing  unit  volume-i 


Dave  Luckman 

Are  stores  keeping  pace  with  changes  in 

customers’  buying  habits?  The  question 

will  be  raised  for  discussion  by  the  ready- 

to-wear  merchandise  manager  of  Gimbels, 

New  York. 

O.  L  Schoeffler 

\  ,  ^ 

The  fashion  editor  of  Esquire  will  tell 
about  fashion  and  fabric  trends  at  a  men’s 

wear  merchandising  session. 

_ ^ . 

Robert  J.  Koch 

“Here’s  Looking  at  You!”  is  the  title  of  the 

address  the  eastern  sales  manager  of 

Cadaco-Ellis  will  deliver  at  the  Smaller 

Stores  dinner  meeting. 

■ 

Dr.  Sidney  J.  Parnes 

Under  the  thought-provoking  title  of 

!  -  J 

“.Automaton  vs.  .Atom-Man,”  the  assistant 

professor  of  Distributive  Education  at  the 

University  of  Pittsburgh  will  give  a  demon- 

— -7-n 

stration  of  personalized  selling. 

_ _ _ 

Charles  E.  McCarthy 

The  president  of  .Allied  Stores  Corporation 

will  speak  at  the  Monday  luncheon  spon- 

sored  by  the  .AsscKiation  of  Buying  Offices. 

His  topic  will  be  “How  Well  Do  You  Sell?” 

Ben  Dalgin 

i- 

%  1 

.A  Sales  Promotion  Division  session  will 

Y  i 

hear  technical  advice  on  newspaper  ad  pro- 

duction  from  a  New  York  Times  expert. 

1  3 

1 _ ^ 

Grove  Patterson 

IJiulersianding  people— in  this  case,  cus¬ 
tomers— will  be  the  topic  of  the  editor 
emeritus  of  The  Toledo  Blade  at  a  Sales 
Promotion  Division  advertising  session. 


cussioii  in  drawitig  power  will  be  the 
iwo  big  general  sessions  of  the  opening 
dav.  The  \ssociation  of  Buying  Offices 
traditionally  sponsors  a  "curtain-rais¬ 
er  luncheon"  at  which  a  major  address, 
kevnoting  the  week,  is  delivered.  The 
speaker  this  year  is  Charles  E.  Mc- 
(jrthy,  piesident  of  the  ever-e.\pand- 
ing  .Allied  Stores  Corporation.  On 
Monday  evening  comes  NRDGA’s  so- 
called  “top  management”  session,  an 
ojjen  meeting,  which  draws  a  large  at- 
icndatice  of  tnanufacturers  as  well  as 
retailers.  It  win  D.  Wolf,  vice  presidetit 
.titd  general  manager  of  Kaufmann  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  vice  president  of  Mav 
Departtnent  Stores  Cmtnpatiy,  and 
chairman  of  the  NRDG.A  Executive 
Committee,  will  preside  as  chairmati. 
The  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
fames  C.  Worthy,  will  tell  retailers 
(Continued  on  pnf'e  12) 
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Malcolm  P.  McNair. 

riie  top  management  session  on  the  open¬ 
ing  night  of  the  convention  will  hear  the 
Harvard  economist's  annual  report  on  re¬ 
tail  prospects. 


Alice  Rice  Cook 

How  to  improve  personnel  communica¬ 
tion  techniques  will  be  discussed  by  the 
head  of  the  Human  Relations  Center  of 
New  A'ork’s  City  (ktllege  Business  School. 


Charles  H.  Rutledge 

DuPont's  director  of  product  information 
will  explain  the  .ABC's  of  man-made  fibers 
t«»  a  session  of  the  Personnel  Group. 


Walter  A.  Graff 

The  president  of  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus  of  America  will  be  one  of  10 
speakers  at  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  session  on  Credit  Bureau  Services. 


J.  F.  McHugh 

The  assistant  store  manager  of  Hudson’s 
Northland  will  talk  from  experience  about 
how  to  plan  services  in  a  new  store. 


R.  J.  Wood 

Developing  fashion  items  from  a  broad 
assortment  basis  will  be  one  of  the  topics 
at  a  Merchandising  Division  session  on 
ready-to-wear,  discussed  by  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  W.  T.  Grant. 

Raymond  M.  Munsch 

The  vice  president  and  operating  manager 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads  will  be  one  of  three 
featured  speakers  on  expense  control  at  a 
Store  Management  Group  session. 


R.  G.  S.  Davis 

he  general  manager  of  E.  G.  Davis  &  Sons 
ompany  will  tell  a  Smaller  Stores  Divi- 
•n  meeting  how  self-selection  has  paid 
S  in  his  remodeled  store. 


Jack  C.  Lebowitz 

Macy's  buyer  of  men’s  sportswear,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  national  buyers’ 
group  in  his  field,  will  speak  at  the  Men’s 
Wear  session. 


Kenneth  Kramer 

Business  Week’s  managing  editor  will  be  a 
speaker  at  the  general  merchandising  ses¬ 
sion:  his  topic:  “The  Ever  Changing  Cus- 
utmer.” 


liime.! 
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what  Washington  has  in  mind  for 
them  during  the  year  ahead. 

From  England,  Ronald  S.  Schofield, 
chairman  and  managing  director  of 
Schofield’s,  Ltd.,  will  come,  to  talk  to 
American  retailers  about  a  subject  that 
has  long  fascinated  them— how  British 
retailers  operate  on  such  low  expense 
ratios.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln 
Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  Har¬ 
vard,  will  present  his  yearly  analysis 
of  the  retail  profit  outlook. 

That  first  evening,  too,  will  see  the 
premiere  of  the  NRDGA-Life  Visual 
Cast,  a  film  that  tells  the  story  of  re¬ 
tailing’s  role  in  the  national  economy 
and  in  the  local  economy.  The 
film  will  be  made  available  to  stores 
and  civic  and  trade  groups  next  year; 
how  to  arrange  for  local  showings  will 
be  explained  at  the  convention. 

As  the  week’s  program  unfolds,  re¬ 
tailing’s  presidents  and  general  mana¬ 
gers  may  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make 
choices  among  the  various  sessions  that 
go  on  simultaneously;  but  not  so  the 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers,  the 
controllers,  the  sales  promotion  and 
display  managers,  the  store  managers, 
personnel  managers  and  traffic  mana¬ 
gers.  Each  group  has  its  own  program. 

The  Merchandising  Division  will 
bring  all  its  people  together  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  on  Tuesday  morning;  for 
the  next  two  days  they  will  split  up 
into  five  departmental  meetings,  and 
on  Thursday  afternoon  they  will  come 
together  again  for  a  general  wind-up 
session.  At  the  Tuesday  morning  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  merchandisers,  there  will  be 
no  prepared  speeches;  this  is  labeled  a 
“put  and  take"  session,  and  it’s  the 
place  to  be  for  anyone  who  wants 
answers  to  questions  like  these: 

What  yardstick  should  you  use  to 
determine  if  the  response  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  good?  What’s  the  best 
method  of  following  up  on  “never  out’’ 
stock  lists?  Which  departments  have 
been  most  successful  with  self-selection 
fixtures?  What  new  categories  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  usually  sold  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  have  department  stores 
added  successfully  in  the  past  year?  On 
a  list  of  so  questions  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  suggested  to  its  members 
for  this  session,  those  turned  out  to  be 
the  top  four  in  interest,  but  the  other 


26  weren’t  far  behind,  and  only  time 
will  limit  the  number  to  be  discussed. 

Similar  opportunities  for  free-for-all 
discussion  are  offered  by  every  Division 
and  Group  at  at  least  one  of  its  ses¬ 
sions.  There  are  some  joint  sessions 
too,  where  executives  with  different 
lines  of  resjxjnsibility  will  meet  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  that  overlap.  Such  an 
overlapping  subject  is  Expense  Center 
Accounting,  which  will  bring  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  together  for  a  joint 
session  on  Thursday  morning.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Controllers  will  have  their 
own  session  on  the  use  of  the  new 
Manual  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Expense  control  will  be  the  main 
topic  of  the  Store  Management  Group, 
qualified,  however,  by  a  very  pressing 
consideration:  how  far  can  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  go  in  curtailing  or  chang¬ 
ing  its  services,  and  how  far,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  it  necessary  to  go  in  adding 
services?  Significantly,  the  Group’s 
Wednesday  afternoon  session  has  the 
theme,  “Serving  Customers  Profitably’’ 
and  concentrates  on  determining  what 
services  customers  want. 

.Salesmanship  and  service  and  how 
to  get  the  best  people  behind  the  coun¬ 
ters  and  desks  of  the  retail  world  are 
subjects  that  come  up  in  practically 
every  session  scheduled;  it  is  obvious 
that  every  retail  executive  has  these 
problems  on  his  mind.  They  will  get 
the  most  detailed  discussion,  of  course, 
in  the  seven  sessions  of  the  Personnel 
Group,  some  of  which  are  combined 
with  meetings  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  coordinators  and  teachers. 

One  of  several  innovations  at  the 
Convention  will  be  the  open,  all-day 
meeting  of  the  NRDGA  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee.  Transportation  costs 
and  the  legislation  affecting  them  have 
become  matters  of  concern  to  every  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  store,  and  every  execu¬ 
tive  is  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

Another  innovation  is  the  Retail 
Fur  Council’s  invitation  to  manufac¬ 
turer  groups  to  join  the  retailers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  national  promotion  plan  for 
furs.  Additional  examples  of .  inter¬ 
group  coordination  are  the  Credit 
Management  Division’s  program  on 
credit  bureau  services,  with  credit  bu¬ 
reau  managers  coming^n  from  all  over 


the  country  to  tell  about  their  systems; 
and  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
team-up,  at  one  of  its  three  sessions, 
with  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association. 

The  Convention  is  always  large  and 
sometimes  bewildering,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  there  are  focusing  points  liberally 
scattered  throughout  the  week.  The 
•Smaller  Stores  Division  meeting,  which 
covers  the  whole  range  of  a  store  own¬ 
er’s  interest,  is  one  such  point.  This 
meeting  is  in  two  parts,  starting  l  ues- 
day  afternoon  and  continuing  in  a 
dinner  session. 

Convention  time  is  also  the  time  for 
prizes  and  awards.  The  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  the  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group  will  exhibit  the  best  of 
the  hundreds  of  entries  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  contests,  and  the 
winners  will  be  announced  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  two  groups.  As  usual,  the 
NRDGA’s  own  awards  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Retail  Reporting  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  will  present  a  gold  cup  for 
the  best  advertising  and  a  bronze 
plaque  for  the  best  display. 

Biggest  award  of  all  comes,  of  course, 
at  the  Convention’s  grand  climax— the 
banquet  on  Thursday  evening.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wade  McCargo  will  introduce 
the  newly  elected  president  and  other 
officers  of  the  Association  for  195.5,  and 
then  NRDGA’s  gold  medal  award,  the 
highest  honor  in  retailing,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  This  year’s  banquet  will  be  a 
particularly  glittery  occasion.  It  is 
known  that  Harold  E.  Stassen’s  address 
on  “President  Eisenhower’s  Foreign 
Economic  Policy”  will  be  a  significant 
one,  nationally  and  internationally. 
The  large  official  delegation  of  British 
retailers  and  the  groups  from  France 
and  other  European  countries  will  add 
to  the  international  air  of  the  evening. 

As  every  seasoned  convention-goer 
knows,  no  advance  sampling  of  the 
program  —  and  particularly  such  a 
random  sampling  as  this— can  convey 
very  much  of  its  atmosphere  and  value. 
The  biggest  value  to  the  individual 
sometimes  turns  out  to  be  the  unsched¬ 
uled  events  and  discussions,  a  quickly 
organized  committee  meeting,  a  visit 
to  a  New  York  store,  or  perhaps,  one 
of  the  70  manufacturers’  exhibits 
which  crowd  the  convention  corridors 
and  add  their  own  color  and  ideas  to 
this  crowded,  busy  week. 
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A  Statement  of  Philco  Policy 
Distributor  and  Dealer  Franchises 


By  John  M.  Otter 

Executive  Vice  President,  Philco  Corporation 


pHILCO  Corporation,  in  August 
1954,  dramatically  cancelled  all  its 
distributor  franchises  and,  at  the  same 
time,  asked  these  distributors  to  cancel 
all  dealer  franchises. 

Then,  Philco  immediately  re-signed 
amended  franchise  contracts  with  all 
its  distributors  and  suggested  a  pattern 
of  amended  dealer  franchising. 

I'hese  steps  were  taken  to  improve 
distribution  efficiency,  build  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  and  attract  dealers  who  will  add 
prestige  to  the  Philco  brand  name. 
The  Philco  refranchise  program  repre¬ 
sents  a  concentrated  effort  to  halt  un¬ 
favorable  trends  in  the  distribution 
field,  to  improve  inventory  control, 
and  to  revise  its  distribution  system  so 


as  to  insure  that  franchised  independ¬ 
ent  distributors  jjerfoim  the  entire 
wholesaling  function  within  their  ter¬ 
ritories  and  that  there  is  no  unauthor¬ 
ized  wholesaling,  Philco’s  amended 
contract  will  attract  to  the  Philco  fran¬ 
chise  dealers  who  will  conduct  their 
business  on  sound,  healthy  principles; 
dealers  whose  sales  and  service  facili¬ 
ties  will  enhance  the  good  name  of 
Philco  and  its  products,  and  will  pro¬ 
tect  and  better  serve  the  public. 

A  Sane  System  of  Distribution 

Philco  has  become  great  and  its 
products  have  become  famous  for 
quality  the  world  over  as  a  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  aggressive  merchandis¬ 


ing  program.  The  Company  entered 
the  field  of  household  appliances  two 
decades  ago  as  a  small  independent 
and  fought  its  way  up  against  vigorous 
competition  from  much  larger  com¬ 
panies. 

Through  the  years,  Philco  built  a 
loyal  wholesale  distributor  organiza¬ 
tion  upon  the  principle  that  each  dis¬ 
tributor  handles  a  designated  territory 
and  selects  aggressive,  loyal  dealers  who 
regard  a  Philco  franchise  as  something 
of  real  value,  who  promote  Philco 
products  at  the  retail  level  and  who 
provide  sales  and  service  facilities  that 
give  them  and  Philco  a  good  name 
with  the  purchasing  public.  This  is 
the  way  Philco  built  and  now  profxjses 
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A  Statement  of  Philco  Policy  (Continued) 

to  protect  its  good  will.  the  entire  wholesale  function  within 


Philco  considers  this  to  be  a  con¬ 
structive  philosophy  of  distribution. 

It  is  the  philosophy  upon  which  Philco 
built  a  distribution  system  which  has 
accounted  for  the  large  volume  of  sales 
of  Philco  consumer  products.  This  or¬ 
ganization  of  approximately  120  inde¬ 
pendent  distributors  further  benefits 
our  national  economy  by  encouraging 
independent  small  business  enterprises 
as  opposed  to  manufacturer  owned 
branch  methods  of  operation. 

Risk  in  Unauthorized  Dealers 

There  has  been  a  recent  trend  in  the 
appliance  industry  toward  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  the  distributor’s  function  by 
dealers.  Experience  over  the  years  has 
demonstrated  that  when  a  dealer  goes 
outside  his  fundamental  function  in 
the  distribution  system,  and  sells 
Philco  products  to  unauthorized  deal¬ 
ers  who  do  not  have  a  Philco  franchise, 
and  who  have  not  been  trained  in  our 
standards  of  sales  honesty  and  service, 
Philco,  the  dealer  and  the  public  all 
suffer. 

The  customer  looks  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  he  purchases  a  household 
appliance,  not  only  for  installation, 
but  for  prompt  and  exp>ert  help  when 
something  goes  wrong.  He  cannot  get 
good  service  from  an  untrained  dealer; 
he  becomes  disgruntled,  passes  his 
complaints  along  to  his  neighbors  and 
relatives.  As  a  consequence,  legitimate 
and  franchised  businessmen,  both  at 
the  distributor  and  dealer  level,  share 
the  brunt  of  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Philco,  with  a  subsequent  loss  of  sales. 

The  new  Philco  franchise  imple¬ 
ments  the  traditional  undertaking  on 
the  p>art  of  the  distributor  not  to  sell 
outside  his  franchised  territory.  It 
does  this  by  adding  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  any  merchandise 
transshipped  out  of  the  distributor’s 
territory  may  be  repurchased  by  Philco 
for  the  account  of  the  distributor.  At 
the  dealer  level,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  new  franchise  include  a  provision 
under  which  the  dealer  agrees  not  to 
sell  Philco  products  to  others  than  con¬ 
sumers  at  retail. 

The  purpose  of  these  limitations  is 
to  insure  that  the  distributor  performs 


his  area  and  that  there  is  no  unauthor¬ 
ized  wholesaling.  This  restores  the 
effectiveness  of  inventory  control  and 
protects  the  public,  the  dealers,  the 
distributors,  and  Philco  from  the  ad¬ 
verse  effects  of  sales  by  inexperienced 
and  untrained  dealers. 

Protection  for  the  Public 

Philco’s  concern  is  the  maximum 
sale  of  Philco  products  and  the  proper 
installation  and  servicing  of  these 
products  in  the  customer’s  home.  If 
Philco  does  not  know  who  its  dealers 
are,  the  Company  cannot  fulfill  its 
obligations  with  respect  to  servicing 
and  warranty. 

Thus,  the  changes  in  the  distributor 
contract  and  the  suggestions  for  the 
retailer  contract  all  are  designed  to 
insure  the  public  that  they  are  buying 
Philco  products  from  properly  trained 
salesmen  and  demonstrators  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  fully  protected 
in  the  matter  of  warranty  and  servic¬ 
ing.  These  changes  simply  spell  out 
more  clearly  and  more  precisely  what 
has  been  previously  implicit  in  the 
distribution  contracts— that  the  fran¬ 
chised  distributor  is  the  authorized 
Philco  wholesaler  in  the  area  and  that 
he  sells  only  to  retailers. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  distributor  to  be  certain  that 
he  is  performing  the  entire  wholesale 
function  within  his  area  and  perform¬ 
ing  it  prof)erly.  Philco  spends  consid¬ 
erable  time  and  money  in  factory 
training  of  service  personnel  and  in 
the  preparation  of  service  manuals  and 
bulletins  issued  at  frequent  intervals 
to  insure  that  the  people  who  handle 
Philco  products  are  up  to  date  on  new 
techniques  and  are  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  problems  incident  to  in¬ 
stallation  and  servicing.  Philco  wants 
to  be  sure  that  its  customers  get  the 
benefit  of  this  training  when  they  buy 
a  Philco  product.  Obviously,  if  the 
customer  is  dissatisfied  as  to  the  servic¬ 
ing,  installation  and  maintenance  of 
Philco  products,  he  blames  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  this  dissatisfaction  ex¬ 
tends  not  only  to  the  particular  prod¬ 
uct,  but  to  the  Philco  brand  name 
itself. 


Under  a  haphazard  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  lacking  in  functional  re¬ 
sponsibility,  where  any  member  ol  the 
system  may  perform  whatever  fund  ion 
he  desires— there  is  a  definite  economic 
loss  from  the  manufacturer  through  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  prtMlucts 
are  generally  passed  on  to  the  ton- 
sumer  without  a  valid  warranty,  with¬ 
out  the  availability  of  a  service  organ¬ 
ization,  and  without  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  or  demonstration.  The  consumer 
does  not  get  what  he  thought  he 
was  getting.  The  history  of  products 
handled  in  this  manner  is  repetitiously 
one  of  failure.  Those  who  mamdac- 
ture  and  distribute  products  in  this 
haphazard  fashion  suffer  a  loss  just  as 
surely  as  the  consumer. 

This  Policy  Is  Good  Business 

There  are  sound  business  reasons  for 
the  franchise  limitation  on  transship¬ 
ping  of  Philco  products.  It  protects 
the  public  against  deception;  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  independent  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  the  franchised  retailers 
against  the  damage  to  good  will  re¬ 
sulting  from  sales  by  untrained  or  un¬ 
reliable  dealers.  It  permits  Philco’s 
system  of  servicing  through  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  to  compete  with  other  sys¬ 
tems  provided  by  major  companies. 

It  also  protects  the  efficiency  of  the 
distribution  system  by  helping  the  in¬ 
dependent  distributors  and  the  dealers 
to  maintain  balanced  inventories  and 
achieve  the  maximum  turnover  con¬ 
sistent  with  adequate  stocks. 

Philco’s  right  to  select  its  customers 
permits  it  to  sell  only  to  wholesalers 
who  agree  to  perform  prof)er  promo¬ 
tional  and  service  activities  and  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  required 
by  the  warranty.  It  is  reasonable  for 
Philco  to  request  these  selected  distrib¬ 
utors  to  confine  their  own  sales  to 
retailers  in  the  area  for  which  they  are 
resjjonsible.  Otherwise,  they  would  be 
delegating  the  wholesale  distribution 
function  to  sub-distributors  who  have 
not  been  selected  by  Philco. 

Thus,  Philco’s  new  distributor  and 
dealer  contracts  are  designed  to  restore 
to  our  methods  of  distribution  the 
sound  business  principles  which  have 
made  Philco  distributors  and  dealers 
proud  to  merchandise  Philco  products 
under  the  world  famous  Philco  brand 
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the  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 


Speedy 
price-marking 
and  attaching 


Wond  erfully  versatile,  the  Monarch  “70”  Pin-On  price¬ 
marking  and  attaching  machine  price-marks  and  attaches  five 
different  sizes  of  Pin-On  Tickets,  including  two-part  perfo¬ 
rated  tickets  which  it  price-marks  on  both  parts  from  a  single 
setting  of  type. 

Tamperproof  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets  are  pinned  securely 
to  the  merchandise  in  a  single  swift  operation  that  bends  the 
pin  and  anchors  it  with  the  point  safely  embedded  in  the 
ticket  stock  where  it  cannot  work  out  or  damage  merchandise. 

Operation  of  the  Monarch  "70"  is  fast,  easy  for  any  em¬ 
ployee  to  learn  quickly.  Monarch's  new  ink  pad  reservoir  sys¬ 
tem  does  away  with  ink  bottles,  ribbons  and  inky  fingers.  A 
change  to  a  different  color  of  price-marking  is  made  in  a  jiffy 
by  simply  slipping  out  the  ink  reservoir  cartridge  pad  and 
snapping  in  a  new  one  of  the  desired  color. 


Yours  for  the  asking— get  complete  Information  and 
sample  tickets  without  obligation. 


It’s  th«  bent  pin  that  mokes  MONARCH  Pin-On 
tickets  tamperproof  .  .  .  impossible  to  work  out, 
or  to  be  removed  or  replaced  without  detection 


216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
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MADE  TO  ORDER  BAGS 
(flat,  square,  self-opening)  to 
ideally  suit  your  product. 


PAPER  PREPACK  BAGS 

to  speed  over-the-counter  and 
mail-order  sales. 


POLYETHYLENE  PREPACK  BAGS 

(flat  and  gusset  styles)  for  top 
eye-appeal  and  protection. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS 

tor  attractive  point-of-purchase 
packaging,  product  promotions. 


SHOPPING  BAGS 

attractively  printed  in  1  to  4  colors  — 
promote  your  store,  increase  take-withs. 


SHIPPING  SACKS 

(satchel-bottom,  single  or  multi- 
wall)  replace  costly  cartons. 


"TAKE-HOLD"  SHOE  BOX  BASS 
with  built-in  handle  for  fast  wrap¬ 
ping  and  easy  carrying. 


MAH.  ORDER  t  "SEND”  BAGS 
to  really  save  on  delivery  costs. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y.  •  Telephone:  STillwell  4-4900 
PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PUNT;  ORANGE,  TE)(AS 


Equitable  offers  stores  and 
manufacturers  the  most  complete  line  of 
attractively  printed  bags  . . .  every  size 
and  style ...  for  every  use. 
If  needed,  custom  models  developed 
to  your  requirements. 

Rigid  laboratory  control  —  from 
papermaking  to  printed  bags  —  guarantees 
high,  uniform  quality.  You  are  assured 
of  lowest  cost  because  Equitable's 
two  bag  plants  and  paper  mill 
are  among  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  the  country. 

Write  or  phone  Equitable  today . . . 
for  samples  and  prices!  Use  the 
handy  coupon  at  right. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

45-50  Van  0am  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  further  information  on  the  following  bags: 

Style  Size 


Quantity 


(products) 
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Annual  Report  to  the  Membership 


The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  1954 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  exists  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  ot  retailing.  Every  year  this 
very  inclusive  purpose  leads  us  into  a 
great  variety  of  activities,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  lieen  a  period  in  our 
44-year  history  in  which  this  variety 
has  been  more  marked  than  in  1954. 

It  has  been,  from  every  point  of 
view,  a  successful  year.  Now,  in  this 
year-end  summary,  I  take  some  pride 
in  re|K>rting  to  you  (1)  on  the  man¬ 
agement  affairs  of  your  Association; 
(2)  on  its  external  activities  as  the 
national  spokesman  for  the  retail 
trade,  and  (3)  on  its  technical  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Our  Internal  Affairs 

Membership.  Our  membership  has 
continued  to  increase:  we  have  141 
new  members  this  year.  As  of  this 
month,  the  NRDGA  has  1681  corpor¬ 
ate  memberships,  accounting  for  7,500 
stores. 

All  the  members  who  have  joined 
the  Association  during  1954  have  been 
invited  by  Wade  McCargo  to  be  the 
NRDCi.Vs  guests  at  a  President’s 
Luncheon  on  Tuesday,  January  11, 
the  second  day  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  The  Association’s  officers  and 
staff  executives  are  looking  forward  to 
this  opportunity  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  new  members  and  to 
answer  their  questions  about  our  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Another  innovation  designed  to  fos¬ 
ter  closer  contact  between  members 
themselves  and  between  members  and 
their  Association  is  the  device  of  com- 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 


billing  a  board  meeting  with  a  region¬ 
al  NRDGA  clinic.  In  1954  we  held 
our  Fall  meeting  of  the  board  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  in  1953  at  Detroit.  In  each  case 
we  added  a  full  day  of  open  meetings 
and  conlerences  which  local  retailers 
attended.  These  meetings  have  been 
so  successful  that  we  are  considering  a 
plan  to  hold  regional  meetings  more 
frequently. 

International  Division.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  that  31  stores  outside  of  the 
U.  S.  have  joined  the  Association  this 
year.  We  now  have  156  member  stores 


in  30  toreign  countries,  and  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  our  International 
Division  will  double  in  size  during  the 
next  year  or  two.  Our  ties  with  Can¬ 
adian  retailers,  of  course,  have  long 
been  firmly  established;  but  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  currency  controls 
have  somewhat  hindered  the  growth  of 
NRDGA  membership.  Within  the 
past  year  or  two,  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  releasing  funds 
have  been  cleared  up. 

Credit  for  our  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  here  anti  abroad  goes  to  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee  and  its  chairman, 


NRDGA's  Chief  Officers 


WADE  G.  McCARGO 
Pr«$id«nt 


IRWIN  D.  WOIF 
Chairman,  Exocativa  Committaa 


McCargo  is  president  and  owner  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc.,  a  smaller 
volume  store  in  Richmond,  Va.  Wolf  is  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores  and  vice  president  of  The  May  Company.  Thus 
the  two  chief  officers  of  the  NRDCA  for  the  past  two  years  have  represented  the 
extremes  in  size  in  retailing,  just  as  the  membership  itself  covers  the  whole  range. 
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PHILIP  M.  TALBOn 
Vic*  PrMid*iit,  Woodward  A 
Lodirop,  Wathiiistoii,  D.  C. 


E.  C.  STEPHENSON 
vico  Protidoirt,  Tho  J.  L  Hodton 
Company,  Dolroit,  Midi. 


DAVID  E.  MOESER 
Prosidont,  Conrad  A  Co.,  In<. 
Botlon,  Matt. 


RICHARD  J.  BLUM 
Exoculivo  Hoad,  Sakt-34tli 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 


SAM  STRAUSS 


H.  H.  BENNEn 
Exocirtivo  Vico  Protidont 


V _ 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 
Vico  Protidont,  Sakowitz  Brot. 
Houtton,  Toxot 


NATHAN  J.  GOLD 
Protidont,  Gold  B  Co. 
Lincoln,  Nobr. 


J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
ExocutWo  Vico  Protidont 
NRDGA 


{Continued  fiotn  page  17) 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 
Namm-Loeser’s,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  International  Division.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wade  McCargo,  visiting  officially 
in  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
consulted  with  many  merchants  there 
about  their  operating  problems  and 
experiences.  During  his  stay  in  Paris, 
he  was  twice  decorated  by  the  French 
government,  as  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  as  an  officer  of 
the  Commercial  Order  of  Merit.  In 
the  report  he  brought  home,  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  international  co¬ 
operation  between  merchants  is  a  two- 
way  affair,  from  which  American  re¬ 
tailers,  as  w’ell  as  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  have  much  to  gain. 

For  example,  European  merchants 
are  well  able  to  understand  the  diffi¬ 
culties  the  smaller  American  store 
faces  in  buying  import  merchandise. 
It  is  largely  because  of  the  interested 
cooperation  of  a  group  of  French  re¬ 
tailers  that  you  will  find  the  French 
merchandise  exhibit  at  our  convention 
so  inviting  and  so  practically  present¬ 
ed.  The  French  retailers  screened  a 
large  collection  of  merchandise  as¬ 
sembled  by  their  manufacturers,  chose 
items  they  considered  most  marketable 
in  the  U.  S.,  made  sure  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  supplied  all-inclusive  landed 
prices,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
importance  of  rapid  deliveries  to  per¬ 
mit  sampling.  This  is  a  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  stimulation  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  that  too  often  merely 
serves  as  the  theme  of  blue-sky  speeches. 

In  the  same  way,  a  really  useful  inter¬ 
national  understanding  is  being  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  increasingly  frequent 
visits  of  European  merchants  to  Amer- 
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a  lean  stciies.  The  staff  of  our  Inter- 
h  nation. 1 1  Division,  under  A.  L.  Trotta, 

I  helps  to  arrange  these  visits,  and  also 
!|  serves  as  a  point  of  contact  between 
i  our  foieign  members  and  all  the 
J  groups  aiul  divisions  of  the  Associa- 
j  lion.  Kach  year,  the  NRDGA  invites 
I  one  country  outside  of  the  U.  S.  to 
i  !^iul  an  official  delegation  of  retailers 
I  to  our  (onvention.  This  year’s  guests 
’  of  honor  will  be  a  delegation  from 
Great  Hritain. 

Our  Finances.  Your  Association  is  not 
a  money-making  organization;  it  is  not 
supposetl  to  be.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
definition,  our  job  is  to  spend  money 
productively,  and  we  would  not  take 
any  pride  in  rep>orting  that  we  had 
accumulated  large  reserves.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Finance  and  Budget 
Committee,  of  which  David  E.  Moeser, 
j  president  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  is  the  chair- 
^  man,  we  use  our  funds  as  thriftily  as 

'  possible  to  accomplish  the  jobs  laid 

1  down  for  us  by  the  board  of  directors. 
We  have  operated  well  within  budget 
during  1954.  Several  years  ago,  the’ 
board  authorized  us  to  start  building  a 
reserve  for  retirement  pensions  for 
NRDGA  personnel,  and  we  have  in¬ 
creased  this  reserve  during  the  past 
!  year.  We  have  also  in  hand  a  moJer- 
■  j  ate  fund  for  emergency  activities.  It  is 
not  large,  and  would  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  any  extraordinary  situation  in 
f  which  the  interests  of  retailing  are  in¬ 
volved.  It  should  be  increased  next 
year. 

Our  largest  expense,  of  course,  is 

payroll.  There  are  now  86  people  on 

i  our  staff.  In  addition  to  our  head- 
♦ 

quarters  office  in  New  York,  we  main¬ 
tain  offices  in  Washington  and  San 
Francisco.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
we  should  open  other  regional  offices, 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  enough  prac¬ 
tical  gocxl  would  be  achieved  to  justify 
the  exjjense.  Long  distance  telephone 
keeps  us  in  daily  touch  with  stores  all 
over  the  country,  and  our  staff  execu¬ 
tives  have  averaged  two  months  each 
in  travel  time  during  the  past  year. 
It’s  also  been  suggested  that  we  should 
I  open  a  European  office.  This  is  an 
j;  interesting  possibility,  which  might 

eventually  be  as  useful  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  members  as  to  our  European  asso- 
•;  ciates,  but  it  is  not  a  practical  plan  for 
I  the  immediate  future. 


As  you  know,  we  own  our  head- 
tpiarters  building  in  New  York,  which 
we  have  occupied  since  1946.  We  have 
not  made  any  major  outlays  on  the 
building  in  1954,  nor  have  we  sjjent 
any  money  on  equipment  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  other  than  routine  lepair  and 
maintenance. 

The  Interests  of  Retailing 

Looking  back  over  the  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  best-reported  activity 
has  been  our  campaign  against  dis¬ 
count  houses  which  violate  the  fair 
trade  laws,  and  against  the  other  forms 
of  competition  that  the  orthotlox  re¬ 
tailer  rightly  regards  as  unfair,  such 
as  the  large  industrial  concern  that 
buys  at  wholesale  for  its  thousands  of 
employees,  and  the  several  variations 
of  club  plans  and  premium  deals  that 
flourish  all  over  the  country. 

The  inroads  that  these  discounters 
have  made  on  department  store  vol¬ 
ume  were  knowm  to  be  huge,  but  their 
full  nationwide  extent  was  not  un¬ 
covered  until  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  did  a 
systematic  check-up  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Ben  R.  Gordon,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Rich’s  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  reported  at  the  Association’s  Janu¬ 
ary  1954  convention  that  the  volume 
of  business  lost  to  regular  retail  outlets 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  .S5  billion 
a  year. 

On  that  signal,  a  two-way  campaign 
was  launched  (1)  to  convince  manu¬ 
facturers  that  they  must  police  and 
enforce  their  fair  trade  contracts  and 
(2)  to  persuade  department  stores 
that  they  must  fight  back  against  the 
discounters.  Ben  Gordon  and  William 
Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  have  traveled  all  over 
the  country  on  this  mission,  making 
speeches  and  talking  individually  with 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Their  work  has  been  backed  by 
a  systematic  publicity  campaign  out  of 
Association  headquarters.  Articles  in 
Stores  and  a  continuous  flow  of  pub¬ 
licity  releases  aroused  the  interest  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  business  etli- 
tors.  This  campaign  has  had  wider 
press  coverage  than  almost  any  other 
NRDGA  activity  in  my  recollection. 


The  results,  as  you  know,  have  been 
impressive.  We  are  not  suffering  from 
the  delusion  that  the  volume  of  dis¬ 
count  houses  has  been  curtailed.  But 
we  do  know  that  the  tendency  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  slip  quietly  out  of 
the  electric  appliance  business  has 
Ireen  checked;  instead,  more  and  more 
department  stores  are  standing  up  to 
the  discounters  and  fighting  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  their  own  ground.  And 
the  tuimber  of  manufacturers  who  are 
willing  to  accept  responsibility  for 
vigilantly  policing  their  fair  trade  con¬ 
tracts  has,  in  Ben  Gordon’s  words, 
“risen  from  a  handful  to  several 
score.” 

But  the  (piestion  remains:  can  the 
state  fair  trade  laws  in  their  present 
form  possibly  work  as  they  were  in- 
tentletl  to  work?  Several  ptossible 
amendments  have  been  suggested 
which  might  secure  better  enforce¬ 
ment.  One  would  stipulate  that  when 
a  manufacturer  fails  to  take  action 
against  the  violators  of  his  fair  trade 
contracts,  other  retailers  should  be 
automatically  relieved  of  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  manufacturer’s 
fair-traded  price.  Those  who  support 
this  proposal  consider  it  a  logical  and 
proper  safeguard  in  a  law  whose  en¬ 
forcement  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
action  by  one  of  the  contracting  part¬ 
ies.  The  NRDGA,  with  its  member¬ 
ship  divided  as  it  is  on  the  desirability 
of  any  kind  of  fair  trade  legislation, 
will  not  support  any  proposal  for  its 
amendment  without  first  submitting 
it  to  our  membership  for  approval. 

As  to  industrial  selling  (the  practice 
that  prevails  in  many  large  business 
concerns  of  buying  merchandise  for 
employees  at  wholesale),  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  supply  merchandise  on  this 
basis  are  obviously  competing  unfairly 
with  their  own  retail  customers.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  recently  stopped  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Six  states  have  laws  against  it. 
A  draft  of  a  model  law  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  A.  V.  Federle,  NRDGA  coun¬ 
sel,  and  made  available  on  request  to 
the  various  state  and  local  associations. 

In  fighting  back  at  discount  houses 
and  in  insisting  that  manufacturers 
police  their  fair  trade  contracts,  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  not  trying  merely 
to  protect  their  volume  on  a  limited 
number  of  merchandise  items.  The 
price-cutter’s  claims  are  a  threat  to  the 
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EOIL  E.  KROGH 

Chairman,  Marchanditing  Divitian 
Pratidant,  SibUy,  Lindtay  &  Cwrr 
Rachostar,  N.  Y. 


ARTHUR  M.  SEE 

Chairman,  Solo*  Promotion  Dhri* 
tioa.  Solo*  Promotion  Monogor, 
Sak*-34th,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


C.  GLENN  EVANS 
Choirmon,  Credit  Monogomont 
Divitien,  Credit  Manager,  The 
Halle  Brat.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CHAIRMEN 
NRDGA  DIVISIONS 
AND  GROUPS 


FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH 
Chairman,  Smaller  Stores  Division 
Partner,  P.  Deisroth's  Sons 
Hasleton,  Pa. 


FRANK  R.  RUSSELL 
Chairman,  Traffic  Group 
Traffic  Manager,  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER 
Chairman,  Controllert'  Congress 
Executive  Controller,  Peck  A  Peck 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI 
Chairman,  Store  Management 
Group,  Vice  President,  Stix, 
Baer  A  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CHARLES  B.  POHER 
Chairman,  Personnel  Group 
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department  store’s  reputation  as  an 
efficient  distributor  of  merchandise  j 
and  an  efficient  purchasing  agent  for  \ 
the  public.  The  respect  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  public  are  assets  wliich 
the  department  store  cannot  afford  to  i 
risk.  It  is  to  protect  this  asset  that  so 
many  stores  are  meeting  the  discount-  | 
er’s  prices  while  continuing  to  carry 
the  expense  of  services  that  he  does  not 
provide. 

Public  Relations 


To  increase  public  understanding 
of  the  part  the  established  retailer 
plays  in  the  American  economy,  the 
NRDGA  Public  Relations  Committee 
has  been  working  with  Life  Magazine 
for  months  on  a  film  about  retailing 
which  will  be  shown  throughout  the 
country  during  1955.  Its  first  presenta¬ 
tion  will  be  at  our  convention  next 
month.  It  will  be  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  retailing’s  public  relations.  For 
this  contribution,  we  are  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Life  Magazine,  to  our  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Committee,  headed  by 
Jerome  E.  Klein,  publicity  director  of 
Lane  Bryant,  and  to  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

More  interest  in  public  relations 
activities  by  individual  stores  has  been 
evident  this  year.  Robert  J.  Mayer, 
who  handles  the  Association’s  own 
public  relations  and  acts  as  staff  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  just  completed  a  store  survey 
on  this  subject,  and  his  report  will 
soon  be  published. 

For  many  years,  retailing’s  chief 
spokesman  before  organized  consumer 
groups  was  Harold  Brightman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lit  Brothers  and  chairman  of 
our  Consumer  Relations  Committee. 
This  year,  to  our  deep  regret,  he  re¬ 
tired  from  business  and  from  his  asso¬ 
ciation  activities.  His  place  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  C^onsumer  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Jules 
Labarthe,  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research.  Dr.  Labarthe’s 
committee  is  working  to  bring  about 
a  revival  of  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council,  an  organization 
which  has  been  inactive  for  the  past 
two  years.  Its  joint  membership  of 
consumer  organizations  and  retailers 
has  had  many  fine  accomplishments  to 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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STORES 


The  Direct  Approach  to 
the  Downtown  Parking  Prohlem 


Customers  demand  downtown  parking  space; 
they  show  little  enthusiasm  for  any  other  de¬ 
vices  aimed  at  bringing  them  into  the  central 
city  area  to  shop.  For  the  average  department 
store  in  a  medium-size  city,  the  solution  can't 
be  suburban  branches;  it  must  be  downtown 
parking— planned  ahead,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  next  decade. 

By  Charles  G.  Nichols 

President  and  General  Manager,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company 


¥ N  the  past  eight  years  I  have  had  the 
•■•privilege  of  being  in  on  several 
different  traffic  surveys  done  by  out¬ 
side  concerns  hired  to  come  up  with 
an  answer  to  the  downtown  parking 
problem  in  our  city.  These  concerns 
have  come  in,  made  their  surveys,  and 
months  later  turned  in  a  report  to  the 
various  organizations  who  ordered  the 
surveys. 

They  talk  about  cordon  counts, 
traffic  (low,  curb  spaces,  off-street  park¬ 
ing  spaces;  and  yet  when  you  ask  them 
the  vital  question,  “How  many  cus¬ 
tomers  did  you  contact  to  learn  about 
their  driving  habits?”,  the  answers  are 
almost  entirely  negative.  It’s  a  mystery 
to  me  why  these  researchers  and  plan¬ 
ners  fail  to  consult  the  most  important 
Iverson  concerned— the  average  woman 
customer,  who  is  resjxmsible  for  the 
volume  of  downtown  retail  business. 

Before  research  experts  and  traffic 
engineers  can  adequately  cofje  with 
downtown  parking  and  traffic  prob¬ 
lems,  they  must  have  a  thorough 


knowledge  of  what  Mrs.  America,  or 
Mrs.  Customer— the  woman  who  buys 
85  per  cent  of  all  the  consumer  goods 
in  America — thinks  about. 

The  productivity  and  salesmanship 
of  .\inerican  motor  car  manufacturers 
have  been  so  great  that  literally  all 
America  is  on  wheels.  Mrs.  Customer 
shops  on  wheels.  She  doesn’t  desire  to 
walk  to  a  bus  or  street  car  stop;  she 
prefers  to  step  out  the  door  into  her 
car  and  drive  just  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  store  in  which  she  wishes  to 
shop.  Can  you  blame  her?  Of  course 
not. 

Traffic  engineers  should  understand 
that  stores  located  in  the  heart  of  a 
city  get  little  or  no  transient  business. 
For  example,  the  average  department 
store  in  a  city  of  200,000  doing  $15 
million  a  year,  has  a  charge  account 
-lift  of  appioximately  50,000  or  60,000. 
Si^ty  pfer  cent  of  the  store’s  entire  vol¬ 
ume  will  come  from  this  charge  ac¬ 
count  list,  and  the  majority  of  these 
accounts  are  in  the  store’s  so-called 


trading  area.  Basically,  these  charge 
customers  are  regular  every-day  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  store,  and  as  such  demand 
and  need  adequate  parking  facilities. 

We  have  learned  quite  a  bit  about 
how  our  customers  feel  on  this  subject. 
Like  all  cities  of  our  size,  we  had  a 
major  parking  problem.  Our  company 
owned  a  parking  lot  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  rear  of  our  store.  \ 
year  ago  after  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  study,  the  company  decided  to  put 
up  a  Pigeon  Hole  Parking  Garage. 
We  opened  it  last  December.  It  has 
iiKieased  the  capacity  of  our  lot  from 
a  turnover  of  450  cars  a  day  to  a  turn¬ 
over  of  1,000  cars  or  more.  It  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
downtown  parking  problem  in  our 
city. 

There  is  no  tie-in  with  our  custom¬ 
ers.  We  are  operating  it  entirely  as  a 
public  parking  lot.  Our  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  charged  on  other  lots  in 
the  city,  namely  35  cents  for  the  first 
two  hours  and  15  cents  for  every  hour 
thereafter. 

Operating  the  parking  lot  has  taught 
us  a  good  deal  about  our  customers. 
For  example,  in  getting  a  turnover  of 
1,000  cars  a  day  we  learned  that  the 
average  customer  likes  to  spend  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  shopping.  We 
learned  by  talking  to  our  customers, 
before  the  Pigeon  Hole  was  put  up, 
that  they  do  not  like  to  walk  more 
than  600  feet  to  get  into  the  store  of 
their  choice.  We  learned  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  carrying  their 
packages  to  their  cars  provided  their 
cars  are  parked  at  this  convenient  dis¬ 
tance.  We  learned  that  a  great  amount 
of  our  business  comes  from  women 
who  drive  their  own  automobiles. 

This  convinced  us  beyond  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  doubt  that,  if  downtown  cen¬ 
tralized  business  districts  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  high  real  estate  tax 
revenue  to  the  cities,  adequate  parking 
space  must  be  provided. 

Branches  No  Answer 

In  the  big  metropolitan  centers  like 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  Washington,  a  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  go  out  and  build 
another  complete  department  store  in 
the  suburban  area  and  make  it  pay. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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ELEVATORS  ARE  SELF-SUPPORTING  UNITS 


hoist  ropes  and  sheaves,  the  elevator 
car,  and  the  full  freight  load.  Its  ver¬ 
tical  T-rails  and  cross  channels  trans- 

Bfer  heavy  vertical 
loads  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit. 

The  guide  rail 
,  structure  is  attached 

building  at 
I  j  I  each  floor  and  at  the 

top  of  the  hoistway 
I  to  steady  the  struc- 

I  ture  and  take  light 

L  horizontal  thrusts. 


width  clear  for  loading. 

This  headroom  permits  the  use  of 
steel  vertical  bi-parting  hoistway 
doors.  They  are  constructed  for  long 
life  under  the  rough  handling  encoun¬ 
tered  in  freight  service. 


You  can  have  electric  power  freight 
Iwdlinp  at  relatively  low  cost 
Otis  Self-Supporting  Elevators 
have  been  designed  specifically  for 
hoisting  light  freight  between  2  or  3 
floors.  They  are  made  in  3  standard 
sizes  with  lifting  capacities  of  1,500, 
2,000  or  2,500  lbs.  They  travel  at 
25  feet  a  minute  and  are  suitable  for 
all  rises  up  to  35'*0". 


NO  COSTLY 
overhead  supports 


The  hoisting  machine 
is  mounted  as  a  com- 
plete  unit  on  a  con-  ■ 

Crete  foundation  at 
the  bottom  floor.  It  is 
powered  by  an  Otis- 
built  electric  motor  and  operated  by 
an  Otis-built  controller.  The  over¬ 
head  hoist  rope  sheave  is  supported 
by  the  elevator  structure. 


NO  COSTLY . . .  penthouse 

The  supporting  structure  stops  at  the 
underside  of  the  roof.  Horizontally 

folding  car  gates  re-  _ 

duce  the  hoistway 
headroom  require-  m 

ments  above  the  top  j|  1  il 

landing  to  10'-6".  |||j  |i|j 

Where  extra  head- 
room  permits,  stand-  iB||]  I, 
ard  vertical  steel  gates  HHi  |j 


Otis  light  duty  elevators  are  self- 
snpporting  units.  They  keep  all  heavy 
loads  off  the  building  structure.  They 
can  be  installed  in  any  store,  laun¬ 
dry,  hospital,  storage  building,  or 
numufacturing  plant  quickly  and  in- 
expensivelv. 


There’s  no  need  to  delay  a  change  to 
electric  power  freight  handling.  Write 
for  Booklet  B-720  or  ask  any  of  our 
268  offices  about  Otis  Self-Support¬ 
ing  Freight  Elevators. 


NO  COSTLY  ‘iW+H 

...  buildinq  reinforcing  IL  I  M  ^  |  |[| 

The  guide  rail  structure  carries  the  may  be  used  to  leave  the  full  door 


Otis  Elevator  Company 
260  11th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 
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ZCMI  OPENS  SELF-SERVICE  GARAGE 


(Contifiued  from  page  21) 

But  there  are  only  a  few  of  these 
major  metropolitan  cities.  The  hulk 
of  the  American  cities  are  made  up  of 
populations  of  between  60,000  and 
250, (K)0;  and  in  these  cities,  the  average 
volume  of  the  ilepartment  stores  will 
run  from  $8  million  to  $18  million. 
It  is  impossible  for  stores  in  these  vol¬ 
ume  brackets  to  go  out  in  a  shopping 
center  on  the  fringe  of  their  trading 
area  and  build  a  stoic  which  would  he 
as  complete  as  their  downtown  central 
unit.  There  is  not  enough  population 
to  support  another  store  the  same  size 
as  the  downtown  store.  So  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  a  complete  shopping  serv¬ 
ice  in  cities  of  this  size,  where  under 
one  roof  she  can  buy  everything  she 
needs,  it  must  be  dtme  in  the  down¬ 
town  department  store  which  is  com¬ 
plete  with  all  departments. 

The  parking  problems  in  cities  of 
this  size  must  be  solved.  We  are  great 
believers  in  private  enterprise.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  responsibility  of  city  gov¬ 
ernments  to  do  a  much  beter  forward¬ 
planning  job  in  regard  to  zoning,  in 
regard  to  the  condemnation  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
be  replaced,  in  the  full  use  of  one-way 
streets,  in  the  widening  of  streets  which 
have  to  be  re-surfaced  or  rebuilt,  in 
the  control  of  traffic  which  never  does 
business  in  the  downtown  area.  We  are 
told  that  we’ll  eventually  have  75  mil¬ 
lion  vehicles  on  the  roads  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Surely  we  should  plan  now  for 
that  kind  of  vehicular  traffic  and  not 
wait  until  we  have  65  million  or  70 
million  cars  on  the  road. 


Tucfcad  away  intida  a  tnajar  Sail  taka  City  bHMMU  block,  ZCMI'*  parking  torrac*  accom* 

modal**  5S0  aulomobilo*.  Eniranc*  to  *lor*  i*  providod  from  ooch  of  llv*  parking  l•v•l*. 

•yCMI  Department  Store,  Salt  Lake  City,  opened  a  new,  550-car  parking 
^  terrace  on  November  1,  after  a  record  six-month  construction  time. 

The  five-story,  $1  million  structure  located  about  mid-block  on  Regent 
Street,  east  of  Utah’s  largest  and  oldest  department  store,  boasts  of  many 
“firsts,”  according  to  Harold  H.  Bennett,  executive  vice  president  of  the  firm. 

It  is  the  largest  ramp-type  parking  and  storage  structure  for  automobiles 
in  the  Intermountain  West,  and  it  is  the  largest  parking  garage  in  the  United 
States  which  allows  customers  to  park  their  own  cars.  (Most  garages  must 
use  attendants,  but  this  parking  facility  permits  customers  to  drive  up  wide 
ramps,  park,  then  w’alk  easily  into  the  store— keeping  under  cover  at  all  times 
while  in  transit.) 

It  is  the  first  major  structure  of  this  type  to  use  pre-stressed  concrete 
columns  for  basic  supports.  During  construction,  there  was  a  minimum  of 
interference  with  movement  of  merchandise  into  and  from  the  store,  despite 
the  fact  that  loading  and  unloading  docks  are  located  under  the  garage. 
Huge  cranes  placed  the  40  precast  20-ton  supjxirting  columns. 

The  ZCMI  garage  is  the  first  building  of  any  size  to  be  “developed”  from 
the  top  down  to  the  lower  floors.  -Several  of  the  concrete  columns  were  placed 
through  the  roof  of  the  boiler  house  serving  the  store.  Others  went  through 
the  roof  of  a  former  ZCMI  warehouse  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  garage. 
This  three-story  structure  was  “tailored”  to  fit  under  the  first  floor  of  the 
garage.  About  one  and  one-third  floors  were  removed  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  process. 

ZCMI  patrons  anil  others  using  the  garage  approach  off  E.  South  Temple 
along  a  three-lane  ramp  which  goes  up  to  the  first  floor.  Two  lanes  serve 
as  entrances,  one  as  an  exit. 

The  garage  is  engineered  so  that  once  within  it,  no  car  will  pass  any 
other  car  at  any  time  en  route  to  or  from  a  parking  space.  An  elevator  has 
been  constructed  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  department  store,  and  a 
walk-away  also  connects  each  floor  of  the  garage  with  a  floor  of  the  store. 

.\lthough  the  garage  is  now  designed  to  accommodate  550  cars,  an  L-shaped 
extension  on  the  west  side  is  contemplated  if  demand  warrants.  This  would 
increase  capacity  by  one-third. 

“It  is  expected  that  this  new’  parking  terrace  will  prove  an  added  stimulus 
to  downtown  business  generally  in  -Salt  Lake  City,  and  for  the  store  and 
neighboring  enterprise  in  particular,”  Mr.  Bennett  points  out. 


Limits  of  Public  Transport 

It  is  also  necessarv  to  have  adequate 
municipal  public  transportation,  well- 
organized,  well-scheiluled  and  well- 
run.  That  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
habits  of  the  woman  customer.  One  of 
the  recent  proposals  of  our  city  gov¬ 
ernment  was  an  express  bus  line  from 
outlying  areas  to  the  center  of  the 
dow’ntown  section.  \  theater  parking 
lot  could  be  used  free  by  people  from 
the  south  side  of  our  city.  They  would 
park  their  cars  and  take  this  express 
bus  non-stop .  downtown.  This  plan 
was  suggestetl  because  the  major  bridge 
going  south  over  the  Mahoning  River 
was  closed  all  this  summer  while  being 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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JO/NT  CELEBRATION 

Two  octogenarians  joined  hands  in  this  corset  promotion  at  Weinstock- 
Lubin  &  Co.,  Sacramento.  When  the  California  store  celebrated  its  80th 
anniversary  in  October,  it  staged  a  fashion  show  cf  corsetry  for  Fall, 
1 954,  tied  in  with  Warner,  also  80  years  old.  Invitations  were  issued  in 
the  names  of  both  companies.  Show  was  held  at  2:30  and  again  at 
7:30  on  October  8,  in  the  store's  auditorium.  Windows  featured  current 
fashions  plus  historical  garments  from  the  Warner  collection. 


Reports  to  Management  on 


THE  CORSET  DEPARTMENT 


^^UT  of  the  tempest  stirred  up  by  Dior  this  summer  has  come  new  excitement  for  the 
corset  department.  With  the  new  silhouette,  by  whichever  of  its  many  names  one 
chooses  to  call  it,  ready-to-wear  is  more  dependent  upon  foundation  garments  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Corset  people  see  that  fact  as  the  lever  that  can  lift  the  department  and  its  in¬ 
dustry  to  new  prominence  by  driving  home  to  the  customer,  once  and  for  all,  the  importance 
of  visiting  the  foundation  garment  department  before  purchasing  new  outerwear. 

Because  the  opportunity  for  increased  volume,  prestige,  and  profit  is  so  great  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  corset  department  has  much  to  gain  if  it  steers  its  course  wisely— and  much  to  lose 
if  it  does  not.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  research  stafF  of  STORES  sets  forth  the  opinions 
expressed  by  buyers  and  their  resources  on  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  trends. 

For  the  generous  and  friendly  cooperation  which  made  this  research  possible,  STORES 
expresses  its  sincere  thanks. 


; 
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about  the 
nicest  holiday  a 
sma  rt  reta  i  ler  cou  Id  have ! 

Because  Warner’s  Merry  Widow* 
always  does  such  wonderful  figuring 
for  every  girl  — naturally  adds  up  to  the  best 
department  figures  ever.  And  this  year,  she’s  getting 
so  much  attention  . . .  through  December,  a  six-page  send- 
off— with  dramatic  ads  in  Life,  the  New  Yorker  and  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  to  say  nothing  of  Glamour,  Charm  and  Town  and  Country. 


•  Bridgeport  1 

San  Francisco  3 
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DfV/L  PAYS  OFF 

Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago,  was  inspired  by  Scandale's 
new  Diabolo  girdle  to  create  windows  like  this  one,  fea¬ 
turing  a  very  feminine  devil.  Manikins  showing  the  foun¬ 
dation  garments  wear  the  black  hats,  gloves  and  stock¬ 
ings  associated  with  Scandale  advertising.  Note  that 
figure  at  right  has  Eiffel  tower  on  her  hat  as  reminder  of 
line's  French  origin.  Carson's  hit  something  of  a  record 
by  keeping  these  windows  in  for  five  solid  weeks. 


FASHION  SHAPES  THE  FUTURE 


^ORStTS  have  seldom  been  so 
^  talked  about! 

Back  in  midsummer,  a  facetious 
news  writer  was  inspired  by  cabled  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Dior  collection  to  hold 
forth  on  the  front  page  of  a  major 
New  York  City  daily  to  the  effect  that 
girdles  and  bras  and  waist  cinchers 
were  doomed,  that  corset  departments 
were  dead  ducks.  But  before  a  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  or  controller  could 
sharpen  his  pencil  and  figure  out  how 
much  of  a  dent  that  would  make  in 
ilepartment  store  net  profits,  the  cor¬ 
rections  and  amplifications  began  com¬ 
ing  through  from  Paris. 

That  New  Line.  Dior’s  line,  it  seemed, 
was  neither  flat  nor  uncorseted.  In  fact, 
his  models  had  a  foundation  of  special 
design  for  wear  under  his  creations, 
.^nd  neither  were  the  collections  of 
other  Paris  houses  designed  for  uncor¬ 
seted  figures.  Last  year’s  out-thrust 
bosom,  cinched  waist  and  belled-out 
skirts  had  given  way  to  a  smooth,  lady¬ 
like  line  from  shoulder  to  waist— a  long 
torso  line  with  low  waist,  smcxrth  hip>>. 


and  high,  gently  rounded  boMun.  It’s 
not  a  line  the  average  customer  can 
achieve  either  uncorseted  or  with  last 
year’s  corseting. 

Early  exjierience  in  marketing  the 
newest  silhouettes  in  this  country 
worked  wonders  in  driving  home  an 
idea  that  the  corset  industry  has  been 
trying  hard  to  sell  for  a  long  time: 
the  thought  that  a  new  foundation 
should  be  purchased  before  new  dresses 
are  tried  on.  Top  ready-to-wear  execu¬ 
tives  who  were  in  Paris  for  the  summer 
showings  had  seen  for  themselves 
how  important  a  part  the  foundation 
plaved.  Others  who  had  stayed  in 
home  territory  sought  to  launch  im- 
(xrrts  and  adaptations  in  the  early  Fall, 
l)efore  appropriate  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  were  ready,  and  quickly  saw  that 
their  customers  could  not  wear  the 
new  and  extreme  styles  without  equal¬ 
ly  new  and  extreme  underpinning. 

Seventh  .Avenue  got  an  education, 
too.  When  some  of  the  dress  houses 
Isegan  working  out  their  adaptations 
of  the  new  silhouettes,  they  found  that 
they  could  not  leave  the  matter  of  cor¬ 


seting  to  the  discretion  of  the  individu¬ 
al  models.  In  the  words  of  one  corset 
manufacturer:  “They  had  to  bring 
their  skinny  fashion  models  over  here 
for  us  to  fit  them  so  that  they  couhl 
wear  the  new  lines.” 

Slenderness  Isn't  Enough.  Ciorset  au¬ 
thorities  point  out  that  just  being  slim 
isn’t  enough  for  the  new  line,  soft  and 
natural  though  it  may  appear.  A 
woman’s  waistline,  they  explain,  stays 
where  nature  put  it,  and  doesn’t  move 
obligingly  lower  to  suit  the  dress  fash¬ 
ion.  But  foundation  garments  that 
raise  the  bosom  gently,  keep  the  hips 
under  control,  and  ease  the  waist,  will 
achieve  a  smooth,  flowing  line  that 
creates  the  required  illusion  of  slim 
length. 

Some  fashion  authorities  hail  the 
new  long  line  as  the  first  major  change 
in  silhouette  in  many  years.  Others 
point  out  that  it  is  simply  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  trend  that  started  seasons  ago, 
is  still  in  transition,  and  probably  will 
not  come  into  full  flower  before 
Spring.  Both  camps,  however,  are  de- 
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EXPLAINING  THE  SILHOUETTE 

Before  pictures  of  the  newest  silhouettes  could  be  released  this  summer,  Joseph 
Magnin,  San  Francisco,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  presented  the  case  for 
the  "flattering  but  not  flattening"  silhouette,  using  Gossard  garments.  Back¬ 
ground  reproduces  cable  from  Jessica  Daves,  editor-in-chief  of  Vogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  line  as  requiring  "hip  control  .  .  .  softly  molded  torso  and 
firm  bust  control,"  and  identifying  it  as  "evolution  not  revolution." 

In  a  leaflet  for  salespeople  (below)  Tru  Balance  takes  four  characteristic 
features  of  the  new  fashions  and  relates  them  to  foundations  in  the  Tru 
Balance  and  Scandale  lines. 


lighted  with  the  way  in  whicli  the  new 
silhouette  dramatizes  the  iiinx>rtaiue 
of  the  foundation  garment— depeiuU 
ujKm  the  foundation,  in  fact. 

C^orset  buyers  and  their  lesotirces  sav 
that  the  new  trend  will  not  mean  a 
revolution  in  their  stotks,  howe\er. 
Many  of  the  basics  already  in  the 
stores  have  elements  of  the  new  line 
about  them.  There  are  girdles  and 
corselettes  that  deal  firmly  with  the 
hips;  there  are  bras  with  roumleil 
lines;  there  are  plenty  of  foundations 
that  do  not  nip  the  waist.  Buyers  who 
cooperatetl  in  this  study  say  that  most 
of  their  present  stock  fits  into  the  new 
trend.  .\s  late  as  mid-October,  thev 
reported  that  their  stores  were  giving 
little  or  at  best  moderate  emphasis  to 
Dior-type  silhouettes,  and  that  veiy 
few  customers  s|)ecifically  asked  about 
new  silhouettes  when  buying  founda¬ 
tion  garments. 

Taking  the  Lead.  .Many  in  the  trade, 
on  the  other  hand,  deplore  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  the  corset  department  shoidd 
sit  back  and  wait  for  demand  to  nnike 
itself  felt.  They’d  like  to  see  the  corset 
buyer  step  forward  and  demonstrate 
fashion  leadership  by  showing  some 
of  the  dramatically  new  foundations 
and  saying,  “This  is  the  new,  this  is 
the  coming  trend.” 

Even  though  her  store  may  be  sev¬ 
eral  steps  removed  from  the  glittering 
high  fashion  world,  they  believe  this 
course  will  pay  off.  First,  they  point 
out,  it  will  enhance  the  store’s  and  the 
corset  department’s  prestige  and  fash¬ 
ion  authority.  Next,  it  will  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  foundation  garment 
in  the  fashion  picture.  .\nd,  even  in 
stores  that  may  not  have  the  clientele 
to  expect  large  sales  of  the  idtra-new, 
the  groundwork  can  be  laid  now  to  get 
a  fidl  share  of  the  developing  long- 
torso  business  in  future  seasons. 

Finally,  they  suggest  that  the  glam¬ 
or  of  the  excitingly  new  garments  will 
rub  off  on  some  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  trend  that  are  now  in  stock  and 
that  may  continue  as  basics  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Fhese  numbers  may  l)e 
new  to  any  customer  who  hasn’t  seen 
them,  it  is  admitted,  and  they  may  fit 
in  with  the  new  trend— but  they’re  not 
new  enough  to  the  salesjreople  in  the 
department  to  generate  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  that  a  new  silhouette 
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agie  weh 


ADJUSTABILITY  PROVIDES; 


Sv  Automatic  adjustability  to  the  individual 
variations  found  in  every  figure.  Even  support 
from  waist  to  thigh. 


1.  Finger-tip  adjustability  for  periodic  figure 
changes  .  .  .  the  result  of  normal  weight  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  dieting. 


2.  A  choice  of  the  amount  of  support  from  day 
to  day  and  from  hoyr  to  hour  .  .  .  with  just  a 
flick  of  the  fingers  .  .  .  firm  while  working  to 
prevent  fatigue  .  .  .  snug  when  playing  or  re- 


There  is  sales  magic  in  the  “Magic  Web’'  feature 
of  Camp  Foundations.  It  is  a  feature  you  can 
sell  to  the  hilt.  No  other  garment  on  the  market 
offers  women  the  complete  adjustability  of  the 


laxing  . 


,  .  or  loose  for  that  “girdle-off”  feeling  Camp  “Magic  Web”  design.  And  with  complete 


anytime  .  .  .  instantly  .  .  .  without  touching  the.  adjustability  comes  true  comfort  ^  .  .  the  thing 


lacings. 


women  want  most  in  a  foundation. 


gives 


you  2  markets  to  sell  ~  2  ways  to  profit 

M  With  C'.ainp  Foundation  Garments  for  the  daily  wear  market 
made  up  of  women  who  need  more  than  “flesh  deep"  figure  control. 

^  \X’ith  (^inn  Anatomical  Supports  for  the  medical  market  .  .  . 
f  that  comes  to  you  through  doctors*  prescriptions. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIG  AN 

OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  •  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
supports  for  daily  wear  and  anatomical  supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 


remember  I 


Creators  of  scientific 
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should  evoke  in  a  corset  department’s 
staff. 

An  Industry  Viewpoint.  A  good  deal 
of  “wait  and  see”  attitude  was  found 
among  buyers  by  Jesse  Goodman,  sales 
manager  of  Flexees,  in  a  recent  trip 
around  the  country  in  the  interests  of 
his  firm’s  new  silhouette  numbers. 
And  his  comments  on  this  attitude  are 
typical  of  those  heard  from  many  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  trade: 

"The  importance  of  dramatically  in¬ 
troducing  new  foundation  garments 
specifically  created  for  the  exciting 
new  silhouette  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized,”  he  maintains.  “The  consumer 
is  waiting  to  be  told  what  she  needs  in 
order  to  wear  these  new  fashions  be¬ 
comingly.  It  is  up  to  the  store,  as  the 
fashion  authority  in  its  community,  to 
tell  her  what  it’s  all  about.”  And  any 
such  statement,  he  adds,  “should  em¬ 
phasize  the  newness  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  in  the  corset  department. 
While  it  is  conceivable  that  items  now 
in  stock  may  fill  the  bill,  they  cannot 
create  the  same  sales  impetus  that  a 


new  garment,  created  for  this  silhou 
ette,  can  generate  when  it  is  made  the 
keynote  of  initial  ads  and  promotions. 
Press  notices  and  publicity  given  to 
the  new  silhouette  have  channeled  the 
customer’s  thinking  toward  expecting 
something  new.  The  presentation  of 
old  merchandise  or  numbers  currently 
on  the  shelves  would  detract  from  the 
entire  importance  of  this  fashion  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Th«  New  Sells  the  Old.  Goodman,  like 
most  buyers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
corset  field,  admits  that  not  every 
woman  who  comes  into  a  department 
will  buy  the  new  style.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  foundations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  new  silhouette,  however, 
“will  spearhead  activity  and  create 
traffic  for  the  department,  bring  addi¬ 
tional  business,  and  move  the  basic 
goods  in  stock.  The  presentation  of 
new  foundation  garments  will  also 
help  to  stimulate  pride  of  leadership 
and  prestige  among  the  sales  staff. 
They,  too,  know  that  they  can  do  a  job 
in  many  cases  with  the  old  foundation 


garments  they  have  in  stock,  but  the 
introduction  of  a  really  new  item 
will  lift  their  enthusiasm  to  greater 
heights.” 

A  completely  new  market,  says 
Goodman,  is  “waiting  to  be  told.”  If 
the  corset  department  will  “guide,  lead 
and  direct  the  thinking  of  its  custom¬ 
ers,”  he  predicts  that  it  will  “start  the 
season  off  with  a  push,  since  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  a  foundation  garment  before 
the  dress  is  an  absolute  must  if  ready- 
to-wear  is  to  be  profitably  sold.  Here 
is  that  long-sought  opportunity  for  the 
corset  department  presentation  of  new 
foundation  departments  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence  with  both  the  store  and  the 
customer  over  the  actual  sale  of  ready- 
to-wear.” 

Measuring  the  Market.  Seeking  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  impact  of  the  new  silhou¬ 
ette  concretely,  in  terms  of  volume, 
another  corset  manufacturer  explains 
it  this  way:  “The  new  silhouette  is  defi¬ 
nitely  coming  in.  It  has  top  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  Paris,  in  the  ready-to-wear 
market,  in  the  corset  industry.  Even 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

With  the  ready-to-wear  fashions  increasingly  dependent  upon  foundation  garments,  here  is  how  the 
experts  say  corset  departments  can  make  the  most  of  their  present  opportunity: 

1.  DRAMATIZE  THE  NEW.  Even  though  older  ready-to-wear  silhouettes  may  continue  to  be  worn,  and 
even  though  garments  in  the  corset  stock  may  have  anticipated  the  current  fashion,  a  judicious  fanfare  for 
the  new  can  build  the  department's  fashion  prestige  and  spark  the  selling  of  old  as  well  as  new  numbers. 

2.  KEEP  BASICS  COMPLETE.  Promotional  efforts  can  reap  their  best  results  only  when  wanted  sizes  and 
styles  are  in  stock.  Lost  sales  due  to  "oufs"  in  the  basic  stock  can  bite  deeply  into  volume,  profits,  good  will. 

3.  TRY  NEW  PROMOTIONAL  IDEAS.  Corset  departments  are  trying  new  and  interesting  ideas  in  adver¬ 
tising,  in  events,  in  displays.  Departments  that  have  pulled  themselves  out  of  their  promotional  ruts  have 
been  delighted  with  the  results. 

4.  PLAN  A  WORKING  MARKET  TRIP.  There's  an  official  New  York  market  week,  beginning  January  10. 
By  making  it  a  real  working  trip,  the  buyer  can  see  everything  that's  offered  by  way  of  merchandise  and 
promotions,  and  select  those  that  are  the  very  best  for  her  store  in  this  season  of  opportunity. 
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though  some  garments  in  corset  lines 
have  anticipated  the  trend,  the  truly 
high  style  customer  will  want  a  com¬ 
plete  new  foundation  wardrobe  to 
make  her  new  dresses  look  right.  That 
can  mean  a  25  to  30  per  cent  increase 
in  the  business  done  in  the  very  top 
price  lines.” 

In  the  medium  price  lines,  he  esti¬ 
mates  that  10  per  cent  of  a  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  may  want  the  new  look  this 
Spring,  and  that  by  next  season  the 
figure  may  go  up  to  25  per  cent.  Medi¬ 
um  priced  stores,  as  he  sees  it— and  as 
many  others  in  the  industry  see  it— 
will  have  a  continuing  demand  for  the 
numbers  now  in  their  basic  stocks,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  their  customers  will  not 
yet  want  the  new  silhouette,  and  others 
will  continue  to  wear  last  year’s  clothes 
as  well  as  the  new.  Meantime,  manu¬ 
facturers  will  continue  to  withdraw 
outdated  numbers  from  their  basic 
lines,  to  introduce  new  ones,  and  to 
change  features  of  long  running  favor¬ 
ites  to  keep  them  in  step  with  the 
trend. 

January  Market.  Thus,  when  the  buy¬ 
er  comes  to  market  in  January,  she  will 
find  plenty  of  garments  to  interpret 
the  new  silhouette.  She  will  find  con¬ 
siderable  elation  over  the  way  fash¬ 
ion  is  favoring  the  foundation  garment 
business— and  she  will  get  dozens  of 
suggestions  for  how  bek  to  cash  in  on 
the  opfiortunities  offered  by  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

To  select  the  promotions  best  suited 
to  her  store,  and  to  know  how  far  to 
go  in  stocking  the  very  newest  gar¬ 
ments,  she  will  have  to  make  this  what 
one  corset  man  calls  “a  real  working 
trip.”  There  will  be,  fortunately,  an 
official  market  week  this  year,  the  week 
of  January  10,  for  after  expierimenting 
with  a  one-market  year,  the  industry 
is  again  back  to  two  official  New  York 
market  weeks.  When  Stores  surveyed 
them  in  October,  three  out  of  five  buy¬ 
ers  had  already  decided  to  time  their 
trips  for  the  official  week.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  who  drops  in  on  the 
market  with  his  buyer  can  help  her 
take  home  a  clear  picture  of  what  is 
offered  and  can  help  her  choose  from 
the  many  suggestions  put  forth  by  re¬ 
sources  the  anes  that  are  best  suited 
to  effective  application  in  her  own 
store. 


BASIC  STEPS 

TTOWEVER  much  or  little  an  indi- 
vidual  corset  department  may  be 
doing  toward  stepping  into  the  fash¬ 
ion  sjxitlight  via  the  long  torso  route, 
its  surest  bid  for  profit  is  still  to  be 
made  in  the  area  of  basic  stocks.  And 
here  is  where  a  great  many  stores  neetl 
to  improve  their  performance,  for  they 
are  still  letting  wanted  sizes  run  out 
of  stock— sometimes  because  the  stocks 
are  too  thin  for  the  volume  of  busi- 
nesss  that  is  being  done,  but  more 
often  because  holes  in  the  stock  are  not 
spotted  quickly  enough. 

An  example  of  what  neglect  in  this 
direction  can  cost  is  supplied  by  a  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  who  recently  took 
over  the  supervision  of  his  store’s  cor¬ 
set  department.  It  was  already  well 
advertised  and  promoted,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  sales  were  being  lost  for 
lack  of  stock.  Promoting  a  department 
that  loses  sales  can  be  like  filling  a 
^  leaky  container,  and  so  he  decided  to 
plug  the  leaks  first. 

What  this  merchandise  manager  did 
was  to  supply  the  department  with 
additional  help  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
checking  the  stock  and  putting  fill-in 
orders  through  promptly.  Since  this 
was  a  very  large  department  in  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  stores,  the  situa¬ 
tion  required  a  full-time  clerical.  Sales 
promptly  showed  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent— estimated  to  be  about 
$100,000  a  year  of  extra  volume  in  so 
large  a  store. 

Favorable  Factors.  So  many  favorable 
factors  act  to  push  up  the  corset  de¬ 
partment’s  volume  these  days  that  it 
isn’t  easy  to  spot  the  fact  that  sales 
are  being  lost  because  of  inadequate 
stock.  Some  departments  are  forging 
ahead  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  the  job  they  do  on  basic  stock. 
This  is  because  women  are  buying 
more  foundation  garments  each  year, 
and  more  kinds  of  garments,  and  high¬ 
er  priced  ones.  Even  in  medium- 
priced,  keenly  competitive  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  where  customers  are  alert  for 
bargains  in  other  goods,  the  corset 
buyer  will  report,  as  one  in  New  York 
does:  ‘‘Better  merchandise  is  selling 
very  well.  Corselettes  were  never  more 


TO  PROFIT 

beautiful  or  better  fitting.  Higher 
priced  corselettes  are  moving  (|uickly." 

With  demand  what  it  is  tcxlay,  and 
with  customers  trading  themselves  up 
almost  without  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  corset  department,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  even  a  weak  ojieration  can  end 
the  year  with  a  gain  in  sales.  But  the 
gain  is  not  what  it  shoidd  be,  nor  is 
the  profit,  nor  is  the  gocxl  will.  If  an 
actual  check  of  the  stcxk  is  made, 
however,  it  will  be  simple  enough  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  its  basic 
stock  control. 

Missing  Size,  Missing  Number.  I'o 

show  how  important  it  is  to  keep  size 
ranges  complete,  one  corset  manufac¬ 
turer  makes  this  point:  “When  even 
one  size  of  a  garment  is  out  of  stock, 
that  number  is  as  good  as  taken  off 
sale.  A  corsetiere  generally  has  a  rough 
idea  of  the  size  a  customer  needs  before 
she  takes  her  into  a  fitting  room.  But 
she  knows  that  actual  try-on  may  show 
that  a  size  smaller  or  larger  than  the 
original  estimate  is  required.  If  the 
corsetiere  doesn't  have  a  garment  in 
stock  in  the  size  she  exjx'cts  her  cus¬ 
tomer  to  need,  and  also  in  the  sizes 
immediately  above  or  below,  she  is 
making  a  mistake  to  show  the  garment 
at  all.”  Obviouslv,  once  a  customer 
has  shown  interest  in  a  number,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  to  switch  her  to 
another  style  because  the  first  one  isn’t 
in  stock  in  her  size. 

If  the  basic  stocks  are  in  poor  con 
dition,  the  buyer  isn’t  always  to  blame. 
Many  buyers  are  desperate  for  time  in 
which  to  do  the  actual  job  of  checking 
stock  and  writing  fill-in  orders.  In 
some  departments,  even  a  few  hours  a 
week  of  stock  and  clerical  help  can 
make  a  big  difference  in  sales. 

Budgets  and  Basics.  Other  buyers 
have  budget  trouble,  .\lthough  many 
stores  send  fill-in  orders  through  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  open-to-buy,  there 
are  still  plenty  that  keep  rigidly  to  the 
department’s  budget— a  budget  which 
often  fails  to  recognize  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  a  period  of  growth.  In  one 
such  store,  the  buyer  saves  her  budget 
conscientiously  for  filling  in  on  basics. 
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DRCAMIC5T  W/NDOWS.  Outstanding  among  the  beautiful  windows  created  on 
the  Maiden  Form  theme  of  "/  dreamed  I  was  a  living  doll  .  .  are  those  done  by 
Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Background  panels  supplied  by  the  corset  company 
through  the  Stensgaard  organization,  depict  puppet  show.  Misty  effects  created 
by  store  enhance  dream  idea. 


NOT  THE  1920"s.  To  dispel  any  mistaken  ideas  about  the  return  of  the  flapper, 
this  Bond's  window,  Chicago,  shows  the  difference  between  a  current  Gossard  bra 
and  girdle,  at  the  left,  and  a  corselette,  bra  and  girdle  for  the  1920's,  a/so  from 
Gossard.  The  flapper  herself  is  shown  in  a  fashion  sketch  in  the  right  foreground, 
so  that  customers  can  judge  whether  ihe  new  silhouette  bears  any  resemblance. 


and  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  add 
new  items  to  spice  her  promotions.  In 
another  such  store,  the  buyer,  as  she 
puts  it,  is  “required  to  buy  too  clo>e" 
and  is  frequently  out  of  wanted  items. 

There  are  always,  of  course,  some 
buyers  who  complicate  their  ojjeration 
by  carrying  too  many  numbers,  or  by 
taking  on  for  promotion  numbers  that 
duplicate  what  is  already  in  stock  in 
other  lines.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
buyers  who  do  a  good  job,  are  consci¬ 
entious  about  checking  their  stock, 
and  are  held  on  too  tight  a  leash  to 
expand  their  sales. 

Building  with  Basics.  An  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished,  in  gcxxl 
times  and  bad,  by  simply  keeping  the 
stock  filled  in,  is  offered  by  one  buyer 
who  has  been  with  the  same  store  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  who  has 
shown  an  increase  in  every  one  of  those 
years— in  the  depression  years,  in  the 
war  years,  and  ever  since.  Her  sales 
have  been  increasing  faster  than  the 
sales  of  the  store  itself,  and  today  her 
department’s  percentage  to  total  store 
volume  is  about  one  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  the  typical  corset  de¬ 
partment  figure.  She  gives  sole  credit 
for  this  accomplishment  to  the  fact 
that  her  stock  is  checked  and  filled 
every  week. 

In  one  of  the  South’s  larger  stores, 
another  corset  buyer  shows  how  her 
management’s  c(X)p>eration  has  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  build  her  volume 
rapidly  and  steadily.  She  takes  basic 
stocks  on  each  brand  once  a  month, 
but  spot  checks  are  made  on  wanted 
sizes  daily.  Moreover,  special  orders 
are  filled  regardless  of  manufacturer 
or  style,  and  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  the  number  is  carried  as  a  basic. 
“This  leads  to  many  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  additional  business,’’  she  com¬ 
ments,  “with  no  investment,  quick 
turnover,  and  satisfied  customers.’’ 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  special  order  is  used  here 
merely  as  a  gracious  gesture  when  the 
customer  wants  something  not  ordinar¬ 
ily  carried  in  the  store.  It  may  pay  its 
own  way,  but  this  buyer  is  not  recom¬ 
mending  it  as  a  mainstay.  When  an 
item  is  basic,  when  it  is  something  the 
department  carries  and  perhaps  even 
promotes  and  displays,  the  special 
order  is  not  the  answer.  The  place 
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for  the  Look  the  whole  industry’s  watching... 

THE  ONLY 
AUTHENTIC 

INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  LOOK 


Leading  the  way  in  the  first  great  Fashion  Change  in 
seven  years!  Lily  of  France  has  created  a  whole  new 
Look  ...  a  Look  American  women  will  love.  Because 
they’ve  never  been  so  seductive,  so  beautiful  .  .  . 
with  the  accent  on  a  youthful  bloom,  the  long  torso  .  .  . 
seen  in  every  important  collection  of  ready-to-wear. 

See  for  yourself  in  January!  These  authentic  interpre¬ 
tations  .  .  .  plus  Enhance*  and  Wonderful  One*  make 
Lily  of  France  the  most  salable  line  on  the  market! 

LILY  OF  FRANCE 

417  Fifth  Avenue,  Neiv  York 


December,  1954 
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ACCENT  ON  YOUTH.  Playing  on  the  names  of  the  garments  shown  (Young  Smoothie  and 
Peter  Pan)  as  well  as  on  their  adaptability  to  young  figures,  Davison's,  Atlanta,  urges  cus¬ 
tomers  to  "be  young  in  heart  and  figure."  Coupon  invites  mail  and  telephone  orders. 


CUSTOMER  EDUCATION.  Newspaper  advertising  by  Formfit  (left)  puts  a  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  in  the  job  of  educating  the  customer  to  the  importance  of  fit.  Manufacturer's  ad  talks 
of  figure  types,  invites  requests  for  booklet  on  subject,  and  tells  customer  she  can  get  bra  or 
girdle  "to  fit  as  if  custom-made"  at  favorite  store. 


YHi  rovMnt  €»MrAiiY  •  •  M*w  TMt 


PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITIES 


tor  wanted  sizes  of  basic  numbers  is 
in  the  store’s  stock— not  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s. 


tires  huddled  in  one  of  the  store’s  least 
conspicuous  windows  to  announce  a 
cut-price  offering.  In  recent  months, 
they’ve  often  been  clever  and  imagina¬ 
tive-exciting  demonstrations  of  what 
can  happen  when  a  manufacturer  gives 
a  department  store  tlisplay  man  an 
idea  to  work  tvith.  Give  a  garment  an 
interesting  name,  use  a  clever  theme 
in  national  advertising,  or  provide 
workable  background  props,  and  a  de¬ 
partment  store  can  produce  a  traffic¬ 
stopping  corset  window. 


/^ORSEl  promotions  ha\e  come  a 
^  long  way  in  recent  years.  The 
tie-in  with  ready-to-wear  that  buyers 
yearned  for  a  few  years  ago  is  now 
cjuite  generally  accepted.  It  is  no 
longer  news  when  a  figure  clad  in 
foundation  garments  is  included  in  a 
window  or  advertisement  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  name-designed  clothes,  im- 
jjorts,  or  just  plain  budget  dresses.  The 
question  in  the  customer’s  mind  when 
she  sees  new  fashions  is  “What  do  1 
wear  under  them?’’  And  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  ads  and  windows  are  doing 
a  better  job  of  answering  that  ques¬ 
tion  each  season. 

Corset  windows  have  come  a  long 
way,  too,  since  the  days  tvhen  a  te\v 
foundation-clad  and  price-tagged  fig- 


What's  in  It  for  Me?  Corset  depart¬ 
ment  sales  dollars  contain  a  generous 
number  of  gross  margin  pennies.  (In 
195.^,  figures  compiled  by  the  NRDGA 
Controllers’  Congress  showed  a  typical 
gross  margin  of  44.4  per  cent  in  corset 
departments,  as  against  a  figure  of  .H6.6 
per  cent  for  the  total  main  store.)  One 
way  to  better  the  storewide  margin 
figure  is  to  ring  up  more  dollars  of 
sales  in  the  corset  department.  And 
one  of  the  surest  and  least  expensive 
ways  to  do  that  is  to  give  the  buyer 
both  the  facilities  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  do  a  good  job  of  keeping  basic 
stocks  complete. 


Windows  Come  Alive.  W'hen  stores  in¬ 
troduced  the  new  Scandale  girdle  last 
season,  the  combination  of  its  name, 
its  French  origin,  and  the  little  figure 
featured  in  its  national  advertising  (a 


Wait  till  you  see  the 
new  Sarong  campaign 
in  the  fashion  and  the 
service  magazines.  It’s 
the  most  exciting  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  industry. 


^lext  season.  Sarong  — the  criss-cross  front  girdle  that  walks  and 
won’t  ride  up— will  introduce  an  advertising,  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  which  will  be  completely  new  and  unique.  Sarong 
is  the  girdle  that  lives  up  to  every  promise.  It  will  build  traffic  and 
steady  customers  for  you.  Come  to  our  New  York  showrooms  and 
let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  during  Market  Week. 


T.  M.  ReglstroHon  word  Soroao  No.  553826 
Criss-Cross  Fror^t— ‘Girdto  Potont  No.  2445322 


SARONG,  INC,  200  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  ond  North  Hollywood 
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Ads  That  Pulled.  Some  of  the  corset 
buyers  reporting  in  the  Stores  survey 
commented  favorably  on  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  combination  ads— advertise¬ 
ments  that  present  rite  products  of 
more  than  just  a  single  resource.  Not 
every  manufacturer  is  willing  to  be 
represented  in  advertising  that  is  not 
exclusively  for  his  own  brand,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  limits  the  field. 

One  buyer  who 


is  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  results  of  her  com¬ 
bination  ads  points  out  that  an  ad  for, 
say,  five  styles,  each  from  a  different 
manufacturer,  will  pull  results  for  an 
entire  week.  .\n  item  ad,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  a  little  extra  volume  for 
just  one  day.  Since  some  of  her  re¬ 
sources  will  participate  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  ads  and  others  insist  on  playing 
solo,  this  buyer  uses  her  combinations 
early  in  the  week  and  throws  single¬ 
item  ads  into  the  picture  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  when  she  needs  an  added  lift 
for  Saturday’s  business. 

Buyer  comment  indicates  also  that 
small,  frequent  ads  are  paying  off. 
One  store  on  the  West  Coast  uses  only 
20  inches  or  so  to  each  ad,  but  gets 
excellent  results  by  running  three  such 
ads  a  week,  on  the  same  days  each 
week,  on  the  woman’s  page  of  its  news¬ 
paper.  A  store  in  the  South,  whose 
corset  department  has  been  thriving, 
uses  six  ads  a  month  for  the  depart¬ 
ment. 


PLAYING  UP  THE  STORE 

One  of  a  series  of  ads  by  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  each  of  which  played  up  the 
store's  ability  to  fit,  the  importance  of  fitting,  and  a  representative  garment  from 
one  of  the  department's  important  brands.  Strouse-Adler's  high-waisted  Smoothie 
is  mentioned  in  the  copy  for  wear  with  the  molded  midriff  silhouette.  Lead-off 
copy  is:  "Everybody  knows  that  Harris'  is  the  place  to  come  for  fine  foundations! 
That  is  because  you  know  you  will  get  the  attention  to  fit  that  you  deserve  .  .  ." 


Customer  Education.  .Vdvertising  us  a 
medium  for  customer  education  is  not 
being  neglected,  either  by  stores  or 
their  resources.  A  recent  retail  exam¬ 
ple  is  a  series  of  advertisements  run  by 
-A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas.  Each  ad  con¬ 
tained  an  institutional  message  on  the 
importance  of  good  corseting  and  on 
the  store’s  ability  to  fit  the  customer 
well.  Each  ad,  too,  featured  a  garment 
from  one  of  the  store’s  basic  brands. 
Typical  copy  (even  before  Dior  set 
fashion  tongues  wagging)  reminded 
customers  that  “every  fashion  you  don 
takes  its  shape  from  your  figure.’’ 

(The  consumer  magazines  are  tack¬ 
ling  the  job  of  customer  education, 
too.  One  of  the  noteworthy  efforts  in 
this  direction  apjjeared  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Ciood  Housekeeping.  Stat¬ 
ing  Hatly  that  “there  isn’t  a  woman 
who  can  possibly  look  or  feel  her  best 
without  the  aid  of  a  foundation  gar- 


and  Italian  apparel  imports  and  their 
•American  adaptations.  Each  window 
was  given  over  to  one  designer,  and 
each  window  showed  the  foundation 
recommended  for  that  designer’s  vers¬ 
ion  of  the  silhouette. 

Especially  interesting  in  the  light  of 
the  early  confusion  between  the  new 
silhouette  and  the  flat,  droopy  look  of 
the  1920’s  was  a  window  done  by 
Bond’s,  Chicago.  Alongside  a  current 
Gossard  bra  and  girdle,  which  the 
store  labeled  “New  Look,’’  was  a  bra,  a 
girdle,  and  a  corselette  of  the  1920’s, 
labeled  “Old  Look.’’  .\  fashion  sketch 
of  the  typical  flapper  helped  remind 
customers  of  the  older  fashion.  Even 
a  hasty  glance  from  the  new'  to  the  old 
was  enough  to  show  customers  that 
neither  fashion  nor  the  foundation  in¬ 
dustry  has  moved  backward. 


frolicsome  blonde  addicted  to  black 
hat,  hose  and  gloves,  and  not  much 
else)  set  display  departments  soaring 
to  new  heights.  Lord  &  Taylor  set  up 
a  French  kiosk  in  its  departmental  dis¬ 
play;  Carson  Pirie  Scott  depicted  a 
duel  and  other  scandal  scenes  in  its 
State  Street  windows  for  a  matter  of 
five  weeks  running;  Rines  Brothers  of 
Portland,  Maine,  dressed  its  window 
manikins  as  can-can  girls;  John  G. 
Myers  Co.,  Albany,  used  French  travel 
posters;  Gimbel’s,  New  York,  used 
huge  blow-ups  of  the  corset  company’s 
national  ads. 

In  a  more  sedate  vein,  .Altman’s,  New 
York,  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
the  foundation  garments  this  Fall  by 
featuring  an  appropriate  all-in-one  or 
bra  and  girdle  in  each  of  six  Fifth 
.Avenue  windows  devoted  to  French 
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merit,”  the  leature  talks  about  fit,  fig¬ 
ure  typies,  and  how  to  wear  and  care 
for  foundation  garments.) 

Talking  to  Girls.  Educating  the  young¬ 
sters  is  another  form  of  corset  depart¬ 
ment  promotion  that  has  been  bring¬ 
ing  good  results.  In  one  Florida  city, 
the  local  Girl  Scout  troops  hold  a 
week-long  charm  school  each  July. 
The  corset  department  of  the  leading 
store  there  makes  itself  res|>onsible  for 
one  of  the  sessions,  showing  the  girls 
brassieres,  pantie-girdles,  and  garter 
belts  suitable  for  teen-age  girls,  invit¬ 
ing  some  of  the  girls  to  model  the 
garments. 

Of  this  activity,  the  buyer  says;  “It  is 
surprising  how  many  girls  who  have 
never  before  worn  a  brassiere  or  panty 
girdle  become  interested.  We  also 
make  many  new'  friends  for  the  depart¬ 
ment,  not  only  among  the  girls,  but 
also  their  mothers.” 


Personal  Touch.  To  maintain  their 
friendships  with  customers,  corset 
departments  are  conscientious  about 
keeping  up  personal  following  lists. 
Four  out  of  five  stores  reporting  in  this 
study  say  they  maintain  such  lists.  To 
follow  up  these  customers,  57  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  stores  say  they  use  the 
telephone;  69  per  cent  say  they  use 
the  mails. 

In  an  Alabama  store,  the  buyer  says, 
“1  would  say  our  customer  file  is  the 
largest  contributor  to  our  increase. 
.Vbout  every  three  months  each  girl 
follows  up  with  a  phone  call.”  In  an 
Ohio  store,  where  there  is  a  consistent 
program  of  fretjuent  newspaper  ads, 
eath  customer  is  contacteil  personally 
twice  a  year  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  department’s  major  re¬ 
source,  and  also  during  National  Post¬ 
ure  Week.  This  is  in  addition  to  what¬ 
ever  may  be  done  through  statement 
stulfers  to  charge  accounts. 


Swim  Suits.  The  close  personal  (on-  ; 
tact  that  corset  departments  make  and 
foster  leads  one  of  the  contributors  to 
this  study  to  suggest  an  additional 
classification  the  department  could 
carry— bathing  suits  for  hard-to-fit  fig. 
ures.  Although  the  average  figure  (an 
be  handled  readily  in  sportsw’ear,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  problem  figure 
has  no  one  in  that  department  who 
can  help  her  properly;  consequently, 
she  buys  her  suits,  if  at  all,  from  the 
specialty  shop.  In  the  corset  fitting 
room,  where  her  problem  is  met  with 
friendly  understanding,  she  can  lie 
shown  bathing  suits  intended  to  deal 
with  her  figure  difficulty.  Such  suits 
(ome  from  corset  resources,  they  tarry 
corset  markup,  and  they  need  a  tor- 
setiere’s  touch  in  the  selling.  The  ex¬ 
tra  volume  to  be  had  may  not  prove 
spectacular,  especially  at  first,  the 
sponsor  of  this  suggestion  admits,  but 
the  good  will  developed  would  be,  he 
is  convinced,  an  important  element. 

Visiting  Greats.  Visiting  celebrities 
are  not  new  to  the  corset  department- 
except  that  those  coming  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  usually  expert  figure  consult¬ 
ants  sent  by  resources.  Celebrities 
drawn  from  other  fields  can  also  do  a 
job  for  the  department,  as  the  Hub 
Department  Store,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
recently  demonstrated. 

Merchandise  manager  Leo  |.  D’An 
niballe  explains  that  the  object  of  the 
event  was  to  attract  teen-age  and 
junior  customers.  With  the  coojrera- 
tion  of  the  H.  VV^  Gossard  Company, 
the  store  arranged  for  Miss  Ohio  of 
1954  to  fly  in  for  a  visit.  She  was  met 
at  the  airport,  escorted  to  town,  and 
made  jrersonal  appearances  in  the  cor¬ 
set  department  during  a  three-day 
period.  At  the  same  time  she  appeared 
on  the  store’s  TV  program,  inaugurat¬ 
ing  a  newly  constructed  TV  antenna. 
She  also  spoke  at  a  monthly  assembly 
in  a  nearby  college  and  took  part  in  a 
beachwear  show’  staged  at  the  local 
country  club. 

Over  1 ,500  people  came  into  the  de¬ 
partment  during  the  three  days  of  her 
stay— and  she  autographed  over  500 
pictures  for  customers.  The  store  re¬ 
ports  the  promotion  extremely  success¬ 
ful  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  jiro- 
cedure  as  a  means  of  stimulating  teen 
and  junior  foundation  business. 

STORES 


GOOD  FfTT/NG  PAYS 

The  Ideal,  Massilon,  Ohio,  has  a  small  corset  department  with  a  staff  of  only  two, 
but  both  buyer  Leta  Marshall  and  her  assistant  have  completed  several  fitter  training 
courses.  Advertising  like  this,  which  makes  capital  of  their  training  and  of  the 
personal  attention  they  give  to  each  customer,  has  brought  excellent  response— both 
favorable  comment  and  steadily  increasing  sales. 
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...with  emphasis 
on  comfort  and 
action -freedom... 
and  priced  to  assure 
volume  response. 


TREO  COMPANY.  INC.  200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  \ 

MERCHANDISE  MART.  CHICAGO  /  TREO  CORSETING.  MONTREAL 


December,  1954 
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In-the-Home  Selling 
for  Carpets 

The  NRDGA  Home  Furnishings  Group,  of 
which  William  Schuldenfrei,  vice  president 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  is  chairnion,  checks 
up  on  department  store  experience  with  this 
new  selling  method.  Here's  the  verdict 
(it's  a  success)  plus  some  recommendations. 

/COMPARATIVELY  few  depart-  ness  to  develop  it  to  the  most  prmluc- 

^  ment  stores  have  as  yet  adopted  live  degree.  The  experience  of  the 

the  technique  of  in-the-home  selling  of  stores  that  have  already  used  this  tech- 

carfiets,  but  their  results  are  so  gootl  nique  leads  to  these  conclusions: 

that  it  can  be  only  a  matter  of  time 

before  this  method  of  selling  becomes  Handle  It  Separately.  The  best  results 

widespread.  The  general  experience  can  be  obtained  if  this  program  is  set 

has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  up  as  a  separate  merchandising  activ- 

the  size  of  the  average  salescheck.  In  ity  rather  than  as  an  adjunct  to  the 

eight  months  of  in-the-home  opera-  existing  departmental  setup.  The  in- 

tion,  one  store  more  than  doubled  its  the-home  selling  department  should 

average  sales  check  for  this  depart-  have  its  own  sales  and  profit  objectives, 

ment.  The  welcome  that  customers  its  own  organization  anil  its  own 

give  it  is  manifest  in  the  substantial  equipment.  On  this  basis,  it  is  respon- 

proportion  of  carpet  volume  that  the  sible  for  its  own  expense  structure  and 

outside  selling  staff  is  resp)onsible  for.  production  so  that  it  will  be  possible 

This  runs  over  50  per  cent  in  a  num-  to  determine  its  profitability  in  a  rela- 

ber  of  cases,  and  one  department  store  tively  short  time, 
does  75  per  cent  of  its  carpet  depart¬ 
ment  volume  on  in-the-home  calls.  Supplemental  Staff.  Best  results  will 

To  round  up  as  much  information  probably  be  obtained  if  a  separate 

as  possible  on  the  methods  these  stores  sales  organization  is  provided  to  sup- 

find  most  successful,  the  Home  Fur-  plement  but  not  be  dependent  upon 

nishings  Group  of  the  Merchandising  the  selling  staff  in  the  store.  Solicita- 

Division  has  just  completed  a  survey.  tion  may  be  done  by  both  the  store 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  approxi-  staff  and  the  in-the-home  selling  staff 

mately  400  of  the  larger  volume  stores,  and  a  system  shoidd  be  set  up  to  insure 

and  a  total  of  60  stores  replied.  The  proper  credit  to  the  person  making  the 

relatively  small  response  is  undoubt-  sale, 

edly  due  to  the  fact  that  in-the-home 

selling  is  a  comparatively  new  proced-  Developing  Leads.  At  the  present 

ure  and  most  stores  have  had  no  ex-  lime,  most  leads  are  obtained  on  the 

perience  with  it.  The  overall  response,  selling  floor  but  this  fact  indicates  that 

however,  indicates  that  a  great  many  the  program  has  not  been  developed 

stores  are  interested  in  the  idea  and  to  the  fullest  extent.  A  well  organized 

are  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  infor-  program  should  make  use  of  every  pos- 

mation  as  possible  on  the  methixls  sible  means  of  making  appointments 

used  and  the  results  obtained.  The  re-  in  the  home  including: 

sponse  is  tabulated  in  the  box  on  the  a.  In  store  leads. 

facing  page.  From  the  questionnaire  b.  Telephone  solicitation. 

responses  and  from  information  con-  c.  Personal  letters. 

tained  in  accompanying  letters,  it  is  d.  Building  permits. 

clear  that  there  is  a  substantial  interest  e.  List  of  newcomers  to  the  com- 

in  in-the-home  selling  and  a  willing-  munity. 


Incentive  Commissions.  Some  form  oi 
incentive  compensation  is  necessary  tc 
the  success  of  the  project.  Straight  sal¬ 
ary  would  probably  not  be  effective. 
A  minimum  commission  of  five  per 
cent  would  probably  be  required  with 
some  minimum  guarantee  to  hold  the 
sales  organization  during  the  earh 
stages  of  the  program. 

Plan  to  Enlarge.  In  the  beginning  it 
would  probably  be  wise  to  confine 
efforts  to  carpets  alone  but  a  longer 
term  objective  should  be  to  include 
other  departments  whose  merchandise 
lends  itself  to  home  demonstration  and 
selling.  The  outside  selling  staff  should 
be  made  aware  of  these  immediate 
and  long  term  objectives  and  be  com 
pensateil  for  leads  obtained  for  de 
partments  other  than  carpets  by  a  sys 
tern  of  paying  split  commissions  for 
these  leails. 

Follow-Up  Essential.  A  definite  system 
of  follow-up  should  be  plannetl  for 
the  following  purposes: 

a.  To  insure  complete  customer 
satisfaction. 

b.  To  develop  additional  sales. 

c.  To  sell  the  services  and  assort 
ments  the  store  has  to  offer. 

d.  To  develop  a  close  personal 
relationship  between  the  cus 
tomer  and  the  store. 

Station  Wagons.  Special  equipment 
should  be  provided  for  the  in-the 
home  selling  programs  either  in  the 
form  of  a  specially  equippetl  station 
wagon  or  a  truck.  Salespersons’  own 
automobiles  should  be  supplementary 
to  the  special  equipment,  and  expenses 
should  be  paid  in  all  cases.  The  sta 
tion  wagon  or  truck  should  lie  ilistinc 
live  in  character  and  important  look 
ing.  The  whole  op>eration  must  be 
made  to  appear  permanent  and  sub¬ 
stantial. 


Sales  Objectives.  During  the  first  year 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  in 
the-home  selling  program  should  de¬ 
velop  at  least  35  per  cent  of  total  car 
pet  sales  and  this  percentage  can 
probably  be  increased  to  70  per  cent 
in  the  store  that  backs  up  its  program 
with  good  promotion  and  careful 
supervision. 

(Continued  on  p(*ge  44) 
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How  Stores  Handle  Home  Selling  Program 


1.  Do  you  have  a  program  for  the  selling  of  carpets  in  the 
iiistoiner’s  home? 

Yes:  38  No:  22 

2.  Is  this  program  supported  by  publicity  and  if  so  what  medi¬ 
ums  are  usetl  and  with  what  tonsistency? 

Yes:  34  No:  4 

Newspaper  advertising  is  the  medium  most  used,  with  .31 
stores  using  it.  I'he  advertising  is  consistent  and  varies 
Irom  two  to  12  ads  a  month.  Radio  is  used  successfidly 
by  I  stores.  Statement  inserts  are  used  by  I. 

,3.  Is  the  in-the-home  selling  d(»ne  by  a  separate  sales  organi¬ 
zation  in  addition  to  the  selling  staff  in  the  store? 

Yes:  2  No:  34 

1  wo  stores  reported  that  they  use  regular  salespeople  plus 
decorators. 

I.  Is  the  solicitation  done  l)y  salesmen  otdy  or  by  interior 
(let  orators  oidv,  or  bv  both? 

Salesmen  only:  13 
Both  salesmen  and  decorators:  25 

3.  What  methods  are  usetl  to  develop  appointments  in  the 
home? 

Letters:  6 
Tele|>hone  solicitation:  19 
Leads  obtained  on  the  selling  floor:  40 
Building  |>ermits:  1 
Dodge  Re|>orts:  1 

I).  What  methods  of  compensation  do  you  use  in  connettion 
with  in-the-home  selling? 

Straight  salary:  None 
Straight  tommission:  25 
Among  the  25  stores  using  straight  tommission  compen¬ 
sation,  12  pay  5%:  3  pay  5i/^%:  3  pay  (i%;  2  pay  7*’^,:  I 
pays  •iy2%.  and  4  stt)res  did  not  report  their  rate. 

(guaranteed  salary  and  commissions 

'  above  a  specified  base:  12 
Among  these  12  stores  the  percentage  base  was  5*’-',  in  7 
stores,  anti  4%  in  one  stt)re.  Four  sttJies  did  not  report 
their  base.  .\s  to  the  commission  percentage:  3  stores  pay 
a**,,:  1  store  pays  5*4 1  store  pays  2i/2%  and  1  store  pays 
1*’,  atlditional.  .Six  stttres  tlitl  not  report  their  rate. 

7.  Does  your  in-the-home  selling  program  include  other  de¬ 
partments  than  carpets? 

Yes:  26  No:  12 

If  so.  what  flepartments  are  included? 

Draperies:  14 
Appliances:  8 
Furniture:  5 
Upholstery:  4 
Slip  Covers:  2 
Storm  Windows:  1 
Television:  1 
Home  Planning:  1 
FtKxl  Freezers:  1 
Hard  Surface  Floor  Coverings:  1 
.All  interior  dettirating  items:  1 


8.  Does  your  in-the-home  selling  Staff  attempt  to  obtain  leads 
and  make  sales  for  «>ther  departments  not  directly  involved 
in  the  outside  selling  campaign? 

Yes:  21  No:  17 

9.  Do  you  have  a  method  of  paying  split  commissions  on 
leads  obtained  for  these  other  departments? 

Yes:  8  No:  30 

10.  Do  you  have  a  system  of  following  up  the  sale  made  in 
the  home? 

Yes:  25  No:  13 

Mas  this  follow-up  resulted  in  additional  sales? 

Yes:  18  No:  4 
No  rejrort:  16 

Has  the  follow-up  been  beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of 
adjusting  complaints  and  building  g<MKl  will? 

Yes:  22  No:  1 
No  re|K>ri:  15 

11.  What  physical  equipment  do  you  provide  for  your  in-the- 
home  selling  staff? 

.Station  Wagon:  8 
Expenses  of  Sales]>erson’s  Own  Car:  31 
Store’s  Regular  Delivery  Trucks:  3 
Store  (iirs:  2 
Special  Trucks:  1 
None:  2 

12.  What  percentage  of  your  total  carpet  sales  is  represented  by 
s;des  made  in  the  home  by  y»)ur  outside  selling  staff? 

Highest:  75% 
Lowest:  5% 

Here  is  a  complete  tabulation  of  the  replies:  1  store  <1<K‘s 
75%:  3  stores  do  70%;  3  stores  do  60%,;  2  stores  do  50‘’j,; 

2  stores  do  40‘'j,:  1  store  does  34‘’{,:  1  store  does  30^’J,;  1 
store  does  25‘’J,;  1  store  does  16%,;  1  store  does  15%,;  2 
stores  do  10®^;  2  stores  do  8%;  1  store  does  6.5%,.  :iiul  2 
stores  do  5%,.  Many  stores  do  not  keep  separate  recortls  of 
sales  made  in  the  home  and  were  therefore  unable  to  supply 
figures. 

13.  Which  price  lines  have  you  found  most  successful  in  your 
in  ihe-hcmie  selling  of  carpets? 

Higher  price:  14 

Medium  price:  23 
Lower  jirice:  1 

14.  How  does  the  average  sales  check  from  in-the-home  selling 
(ompare  with  the  department  sales  check  in  the  store? 

Higher:  30 
Same:  3 
Lower:  1 
No  re|H»rt:  4 

15.  Do  you  feel  that  in-the-home  selling  campaign  could  be 
expantled  profitably  to  include  other  departments  in  the 
store? 

Yes:  33  No:  2 
No  re|M>rt:  3 
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Bi9elowSiif^  I 


A  new  selling  tool  lor  floor  cover¬ 
ings  dejjartinents  is  being  reatlieil 
for  stores  by  Bigelow  Rugs  and  Car¬ 
pets.  Called  the  Bigelow  Sample 
Bar,  it  offers  the  customer  a  chance 
to  Inowse  through  the  Hoor  cover¬ 
ings  assortment  exactly  as  she  wonfd 
browse  through  a  rack  of  dresses.  It 
promises,  too,  to  take  the  stjnat, 
the  stoop  and  strain  out  of  carpet 
selling,  and  to  let  the  floor  tover- 
ings  salesman  concentrate  on  his 
customer  instead  of  his  aching  back 
when  he  shows  the  merchandise. 


To  Simplify  Carpet  Selling 


Detail  of  hongor,  showing  how 
samplo  is  hung  or  removed. 

rhe  Sample  Bar  hangs  27  x  54- 
inch  samples  from  hangers  at  about 
shoidder  height,  so  that  the  custom¬ 
er  can  flick  through  them  conveni¬ 
ently.  If  one  interests  her,  she  or 
the  salesman  can  take  it  from  the  rod 
and  hang  it  or  holil  it  aside  for  fiir- 


ther  consideration,  or  for  "try-on” 
on  the  floor  of  the  tlepartment. 
Samples  need  not  be  jninched  oi 
grommeted,  as  Bigelow  has  designeil 
a  special  hanger  that  slips  easily  on 
or  off  the  carpet  fabric. 

The  Sample  Bar,  in  wall  or  rub 
l)er-wheeled  mobile  units,  is  six  feet 
high,  six  feet  wide,  and  33  inches 
deep.  Each  unit  holds  54  samples, 
using  about  one-third  the  space 
needed  to  show  the  same  number 
on  floor  platforms.  Lighting  inside 
the  canopy  of  the  fixture  plays  up 
the  full  value  of  colors  and  textures, 
and  enough  light  spills  over  to  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  fixture  to  take 
care  of  samples  set  down  for  stutly. 

Bigelow  offers  the  bar  to  stores  on 
an  earned  credit  plan  which,  it  says, 
should  enable  most  dealers  to  litpii 
date  their  investment. 


{Continued  from  page  42) 

The  best  selling  price  lines  of  car¬ 
pets  sold  in  the  home  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  those  in  the  store 
but  the  average  sales  check  will  be 
substantially  higher  due  to  the  great 
opportunity  for  suggestive  selling.  One 
store  reported  an  average  sale  during 
their  first  eight  months  of  operation 


from  S421.01)  to  $870.00.  This  same 
store  reported  that  60  per  cent  of  their 
calls  resulted  in  completed  sales. 

A  Permanent  Program.  The  question 
of  developing  a  program  for  in-the- 
home  selling  of  carpets  should  not  be 
considered  merely  as  an  additional 
sales  promotion  gimmick,  but  rathei 
as  a  very  important  competitive  weap¬ 


on  to  meet  and  overcome  the  many 
new  forms  of  distribution  with  which 
ilepartment  stores  must  compete.  Cus¬ 
tomers’  buying  habits  are  changing; 
the  manner  of  living  and  family  life  is 
changing  and  it  is  essential  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  gear  their  operations 
to  meet  these  conditions  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  services  cannot  be 
questioned. 
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II 


REFLECTOR-HARDWARE  CORPORATION 

GfNERAl  OffICf  AND  EACTORr 

WESTERN  AVENUE  AT  22ND  PLACE  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 

NEW  rORK  OfUCt  AND  iMOWROOM 

225  W.  34TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  ROOM  1107 


IDEAS  Aol 


OMJ  you  con  odd 

LIVE  SELLING  AREA 


with  RHC  S^aemMttln  merchandising  equip¬ 
ment.  Don't  discard  your  old  counters  and 
tables  —  modernize  at  low  cost!  Change 
your  present  units  to  open-type  seliing  units 
with  over-table  merchandisers. 


Equipment  gives  you  more  efficient  Visuol 
Merchandising  area  PLUS  a  PERIMETER 
STOCK  ROOM  in  one  completely  flexible 
unit  .  .  .  provides  reserve  stock  room  di¬ 
rectly  behind  your  merchandise  area  .  .  . 
AT  LOW  COST!  Adaptable  to  soft  or  hard 
lines  —  adjustable  to  seasonal  or  mer¬ 
chandising  changes. 


you  can  convert  an 
obsolete  showcase  into  a  modern  open¬ 
selling  unit  with  RHC  Equip¬ 

ment. 

In  several  simple  steps  —  removing  the 
gloss,  wood  frames  and  sliding  doors — 
then  adding  S^me§mm*tn  uprights,  brackets 
and  shelving  —  you  create  the  necessary 
set-up  for  convenient  self-selection  buy¬ 
ing. 


TtCMAJ  at  the  Sft€lcem€Ut€fi 

Modern  Merchandising  Exhibit 

NRDGA  CONVENTION  -  NEW  YORK 

January  10  through  15  —  Boston  Room  —  Hotel  Statler 

whil*  yeu'r*  in  Naw  York  vitil  our  NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM,  22S  Woit 


Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the 
S^cemm4te%  55-S  Catalog.  Write 
Dept.  S>12. 
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34th  Straol 

— 

Room  1 1 07. 

Our  rapratanlotivot  will  ba  glad  to  discuss  your 

marchondising  problams 

and  you'll  saa  how  SpaawMdn  con  ba  odoptad  to 

any  lina  of  morchondito 

The  cantilevered  structure  provides  an  additional  7,000  square  feet  of  selling  space 
on  the  upper  floor  and  a  covered  promenade  which  runs  past  the  glass-fronted 
lower  floor.  Because  of  the  residential  zoning  of  part  of  the  land  used  for  parking, 
special  conditions  had  to  be  met  in  the  lighting  of  the  parking  lot.  Perimeter  lights 
are  shielded,  and  high  brick  walls  enclose  the  entire  shopping  center. 
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A  canopied  ferrace  provides  one  entrance;  above  H  the  rooftop 
restaurant,  which  adjoins  a  roof  parking  area.  Exterior  walls 
are  of  painted  brick  and  native  fieldstone;  turquoise  painted 
concrete  columns  and  aluminum  trim  provide  accent. 


The  Hecht  Store  in  Northwood 


^HE  complete  department  store  that 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  opened 
in  the  Northwood  Shopping  Center 
two  months  ago  is  larger  than  any  one 
of  the  company’s  four  downtowm  units. 
To  call  it  a  branch,  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  dependence  on  a  parent  store, 
would  be  misleading.  This  first  sub¬ 
urban  unit  is  reportedly  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Hecht  expansion  into  a  multi¬ 
ple  department  store  organization  in 
the  Baltimore  area,  with  out-of-town 
units  that  may  well  be  planned  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  downtown  units  in  volume. 

The  Northwood  Center,  which  has 
26  other  stores  and  a  theater,  is  in  the 
fast-growing  northeast  section  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  provides  parking  for  1717 
cars.  Its  traffic  is  served  by  two  im¬ 
portant  boulevards  of  the  four-lane 
divided  highway  type.  The  opening 
of  the  Hecht  store,  on  a  site  occupying 
400,000  square  feet  of  land,  completes 
the  Center. 

Construction  of  the  store  took  1 1 


mouths  from  the  time  the  preliminary 
plans  were  approved  in  October,  1953. 
J.  Jeflerson  Miller,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  store  and  Jerome  B. 
Trout,  general  superintendent,  were 
the  Hecht  executives  in  charge  of  the 
project.  Abbott,  Merkt  8:  (Company 
designed  it,  and  the  decor,  interiors 
and  fixturing  were  planned  by  Daniel 
Schw'artzman. 

The  store  has  two  floors.  Each  has 
several  entrances  from  adjacent  park¬ 
ing  (there  is  a  77-foot  variation  in  ele¬ 
vation  on  the  site).  The  upper  floor  is 
the  “main”  floor,  and  trucking  serves 
the  lower  furniture  and  appliance 
floor  directly.  There  is  a  restaurant  on 
the  roof,  which  can  remain  open  inde- 
|jendently  of  the  store.  There  is  also 
roof  parking,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  future  floor,  also  with  park¬ 
ing  on  the  roof. 

Access  to  the  roof  called  for  some 
type  of  structure  over  the  truck  drive¬ 
way,  and  this  was  made  wide  enough 


(125  feet)  to  provide  a  real  parking 
lamp  below  which  there  could  be 
sheltered  parking  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  main  floor.  In  the  future, 
this  parking  ramp  will  support  a  sec¬ 
ond  ramp  for  access  to  the  new  roof, 
and  at  the  same  time  jiermit  some  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  main  floor  selling  area. 
This  is  one  of  several  ways  in  which 
the  great  difference  in  elevation  was 
transformed  into  an  asset. 

The  residential  zoning  of  much  of 
the  land  was  an  element  that  had  to 
be  taken  into  careful  consideration. 
The  building  was  placed  so  as  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  commercial  area. 
The  parking  was  literally  wrappied 
around  the  store.  To  permit  parking 
on  residentially  zoned  land,  special  ad¬ 
justments  had  to  be  made  in  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  parking  lot.  All  perimeter 
lights  are  shielded  by  shovel  type  re¬ 
flectors,  and  seven-foot  brick  walls 
have  been  built  around  the  entire 
shopping  center  where  homes  are 
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This  is  the  "main"  floor,  on  the  upper  level.  Extra  wide  aisles 
open  from  the  escalators;  the  feeling  of  spaciousness  is  further 
emphasized  by  keeping  all  fixtures  no  higher  than  eye  level. 
Background  colors  in  walls,  floors  and  fixtures  change  from  de¬ 
partment  to  department;  a  unifying  note  is  the  use  of  light  bronze 
throughout  for  lighting  fixtures  and  trim. 


The  Hecht  Store  in  Northwood  (Contin  tied) 


across  the  street  or  alley.  This  seven- 
foot  wall  was  required  even  in  places 
where  the  public  street  is  as  much  as 
10  feet  above  or  below  the  parking  lot. 
A  three-foot  wall  was  approved  by  the 
city  along  one  of  the  boulevards. 

To  gain  maximum  selling  space  on 
the  main  (upper)  floor,  the  designers 
cantilevered  the  floor  over  the  side¬ 
walk  almost  to  the  line  of  the  passing 
driveways.  As  a  result,  this  floor  has 
74,700  square  feet  compared  with  the 
lower  level's  67,600  square  feet.  The 
cantilevered  structure  also  provides  a 
covered  walk  past  the  huge  look- 
through  windows  of  the  lower  level. 
On  the  lower  level,  four  truck  docks 
and  the  receiving,  marking  and  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  immediately  adjoin  the 
furniture  and  appliance  sections. 

The  great  expanse  of  the  upp>er  level 


floor  oflered  obvious  opportunities  for 
impressive  effect,  but  also  made  it  espe¬ 
cially  important  that  the  customer  be 
able  to  locate  departments  quickly. 
This  w’as  accomplished,  and  the  effect 
of  spaciousness  was  emphasized,  by 
keeping  all  fixtures  no  higher  than  eye 
level.  Concentrated  area  lighting, 
lighted  department  signs  and  an  inter¬ 
play  of  varied  color  schemes  all  com¬ 
bine  to  enable  the  customer  to  identify 
the  department  she  wants  from  any 
point  on  the  floor.  Extra  wide  aisles 
encourage  free  circulation  of  the 
traffic. 

Otis  escalators  extend  from  the  low¬ 
er  level  to  the  roof,  and  have  been 
so  placed  that  their  landings  on  the 
upper  level  main  floor  take  minimum 
space,  Avhile  on  the  lower  level  they 
provide  wall  space.  The  store  has  one 


passenger  and  one  freight  elevator, 
arranged  side  by  side. 

There  is  an  outdoor  selling  area  of 
5,000  square  feet  designed  for  seasonal, 
“outdoor  living”  merchandise.  Origi¬ 
nally  planned  as  an  outdoor  display 
and  sales  area  with  a  portion  covered, 
it  is  now  totally  enclosed. 

The  air  conditioning  system  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  combining  the  space-saving 
advantages  of  a  high  velocity  system 
with  the  lower  cost  of  the  normal  sys¬ 
tem.  High  velocity  ducts  carry  air  to 
each  floor  and  distribute  it  to  short 
runs  of  low  velocity  ducts,  by  means  of 
adjustable  valves.  Power  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  primary  high  voltage 
rate,  a  cost  advantage  which,  according 
to  the  engineers’  report,  will  quickly 
return  the  added  exf>ense  of  the  trans¬ 
formers. 
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In  several  departments,  including  sportswear  (below) 
the  walls  are  designed  to  accommodate  either  hang 
rods  or  shelves  according  to  seasonal  needs.  The  walls 
here  are  of  horizontally  placed  striated  natural 
cypress,  with  contrasting  red  cornices. 


Overhang  of  the  upper  floor  provides  a  covered  walk  past  the  glass- 
fronted  lower  level,  where  furniture,  home  furnishings  and  appliances 
are  sold.  There  are  400  lineal  feet  of  glass  in  these  look-through  windows. 


On  the  home  furnishings  floor,  silverware  and  decora¬ 
tive  accessories  are  displayed  in  combination  shelf 
and  base  starage  units  done  in  oak  and  white  with 
uprights  of  polished  brass.  The  divider  behind  this 
silverware  display  is  of  translucent,  waffle  pattern 
glass.  The  fixture  separates  the  giftware  and  crystal 
departments. 
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This  view  of  the  homefurnishings  section  shows  the  use  of  display  fixtures 
as  department  dividers.  Panels  and  shelves  of  translucent  glass  build  up 
the  table  display  area  to  encourage  self-selection.  Throughout  the  store 
self-selection  has  been  designed  into  the  fixtures  in  selected  departments. 


For  more  news  of  recent 
department  store  design, 
see  the  pages  that  follow. 
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This  is  the  entrance  to  the  fashion  salon, 
called  the  Gold  Coast  Room.  Draperies 
are  richly  gold-figured;  inside,  two  walls 
are  covered  with  silk  paper  and  the  third 
is  completely  mirrored.  The  budget  dress 
section  with  well-lighted  wall  cases  and 
center  hang  rod  units  is  shown  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  motif  of  brick  wall  and  exotic 
planting  at  its  entrance  is  frequently  re¬ 
peated  throughout  the  store. 


BURDINE’S 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Both  free-standing  and  wall  type  Flexture 
units  are  used  in  the  first-floor  gift  depart¬ 
ment,  shown  at  left.  Here  indirect  ceiling 
lighting  supplements  over-all  lighting.  An 
outside  show  window  with  a  special  shelf 
display  is  separated  from  the  department 
proper  by  vertical  fins  of  walnut  wood. 


In  the  cosmetics  section,  items  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  show  cases  against  an  un¬ 
usual  background  of  pegboard  and 
antique  mirror.  Self-selection  fixtures  can 
be  seen  at  right. 


STORES 
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Customer's  eye  view  of  the  main  floor,  from  the  down  escalator.  Lighting  forms  an  overall  sym¬ 
metrical  pattern,  intermixing  fluorescent  main  lighting  with  incandescent  spots.  Women's 
blouses  and  accessories  in  the  foreground;  at  left,  books,  stationery  and  cosmetics;  at  right, 
the  sportswear  department.  Fixture  placement  helps  to  guide  customer  traffic. 


Featured  merchandise  is  displayed  at  the  entrance  to  the  men's  clothing 
department.  Mobile  line  Flexture  units  are  used  to  hang  men's  slacks,  and 
special  trouser  units  with  pull-out  trays  display  stacks  of  trousers.  Double 
deck  wall  Flexture  units  are  used  for  suits.  Men's  sportswear  and  furnishings 
sections  and  a  men's  grille  adjoin  this  area,  and  all  are  served  by  their  own 
main  entrance.  Open  selling  fixtures  are  used  in  men's  sportswear  and 
related  items.  In  the  hat  and  shoe  section,  earthen  colored  stone  creates  a 
masculine  background  for  special  displays;  woods  are  also  used,  such  as 
wormy  chestnut  with  white  filler. 


^■'HE  Burdine  store  in  West  Palm  Beach  is  a 
model  of  the  open,  airy  and  elegant  style  the 
store  has  adopted  as  its  own.  It  was  designed  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Company 
and  Burdine’s  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Edgar 
J.  Mandel,  store  planning  director. 

There  are  three  selling  floors.  On  the  first  floor, 
the  notable  effect  of  spaciousness  and  continuity 
is  achieved  by  the  symmetrical  lighting  pattern 
(mainly  fluorescent,  with  incandescent  light  for 
accent);  by  the  light  colored  terazzo  floor,  and  by 
two  wide  main  aisles  that  lead  back  from  the  main 
entrance  to  a  third  main  aisle  running  across  the 
rear  of  the  store  between  two  other  entrances.  In¬ 
dividual  departments  are  identified  by  clear,  easy- 
to-read  signs;  in  some  cases  by  special  architec¬ 
tural  treatments.  For  example,  the  entrance  to 
the  sportswear  department  is  designed  to  look  like 
a  patio,  with  wall  covering  that  gives  the  effect  of 
white  brick,  and  with  black  wrought  iron  deco¬ 
ration.  Special  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the 
men’s  departments,  which  have  their  own  en¬ 
trance  from  the  street. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  departments  are  ar¬ 
ranged  as  shops  around  the  perimeter.  Wall-to- 
wall  carjjeting  and  warm  incandescent  lighting 
are  used  here.  This  is  largely  a  fashion  floor,  and 
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Burdine’s  (Continued) 


SIMPSON’S 

The  Montreal  store  of  The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  recently  completed 
a  two-year  expansion  program  which  virtually  doubled  the  size  of  the 
building.  The  program  has  been  under  the  direction  of  A.  Hartley  Lofft, 
vice  president  and  general  manager.  On  the  fashion  floor,  the  addi¬ 
tional  space  made  it  possible  to  add  a  number  of  new  lines,  and,  as 
these  photographs  show,  to  create  a  spacious,  luxurious  setting  for 
quality  merchandise. 

A  focal  point  of  the  floor  is  the  Salon  Vendome,  above,  with  the 
great  gold  frame  that  makes  a  dramatic  production  of  fashions  on 
display.  The  color  scheme  is  a  range  of  soft  pink  to  deep  beige.  The 
display  aisle  (left)  extends  the  length  of  the  floor,  ending  at  the  fashion 
salon.  The  impressive  entrance  door  in  the  left  background  leads  to 
the  bride's  counsel  service.  The  color  scheme  through  this  area  is  muted 
pastel  pink  and  shades  of  taupe. 
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STORES 


Macy’s  eighth  floor,  on  which  the  four  major  departments  are 
china,  glassware,  gifts  and  mirrors,  was  recently  redesigned  by 
Copeland,  Novak  and  Associates.  As  in  the  other  cases  of  recent 
store  planning  shown  in  these  pages,  it  is  clear  and  open,  un¬ 
obstructed  by  dividing  partitions.  Convertibility  was  planned 
into  the  layout.  For  the  Christmas  season  the  entire  center  of 
the  ll<H)r  has  been  transformed  into  a  Christmas  tree  and 
decor. It  ions  shop. 

Fixtures  are  tlesigned  to  encourage  self-selection.  Their  tops 
and  sides  are  made  of  charcoal  formica,  with  sliding  doors  and 
drawers  of  beautifully  grained  walnut  and  metal  frames  lac- 
quereil  black.  The  basic  color  scheme  is  grey,  black  and  white. 
A  white  Iramboo  textured  plastic  has  l)cen  used  on  all  the 
columns.  .All  is  planned  lor  easy  maintenance. 


Silk-and-grass  wall  coverings  vary  in  color  from  department  to 
department:  charcoal  and  turquoise  as  a  background  for  glass¬ 
ware;  plum  color  behind  traditional  and  fine  china  patterns, 
and  natural  grasscloth  as  a  background  for  colorful  pottery. 

MACY’S,  NEW  YORK 


Glass  and  chinaware  displays 
are  lit  by  a  carefully  studied  com¬ 
bination  of  incandescent  and 
fluorescent  lights.  In  the  center 
of  the  circular  stemware  depart¬ 
ment  hangs  an  abstract  mobile 
of  aluminum  and  nylon  strings. 
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Annuol  Report  to  the  Membership  (Continued  from  page  20) 


Its  credit  in  the  past,  and  its  revival, 
if  the  problems  of  organization  and 
financing  can  be  solved,  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing. 

Legislation  and  Regulation 

The  NRDGA  is  a  registered  lobby¬ 
ing  organization,  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  John  Hazen,  our  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  government  affairs.  Hazen 
and  his  assistant,  Erskine  Stewart,  act 
as  our  liaison  with  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  with  its  administrative 
agencies. 

One  of  the  many  activities  involved 
in  the  Washington  office  assignment 
is  to  arrange  for  the  apjiearance  of 
NRDGA  witnesses  before  Congress¬ 
ional  committees  when  these  are  con¬ 
sidering  legislation  in  which  we  have 
an  interest.  There  were  many  such 
occasions  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Your  .Association  presented 
witnesses  or  filed  briefs  at  .Senate  and 
House  Committee  hearings  on  many 
subjects,  including  the  revision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  reduction 
of  Federal  excises,  LIFO,  social  secur¬ 
ity  legislation,  Taft-Hartley  amend¬ 
ments,  post  office  legislation,  transpor¬ 
tation  rates  and  the  Flammable  Fab¬ 
rics  Act.  To  present  retailing’s  posi¬ 
tion  to  Congressional  committees  in¬ 
volves  a  generous  individual  outlay  of 
time  for  the  good  of  the  trade,  and  for 
their  efforts  during  the  past  year  your 
.Association  is  particularly  indebted  to 
the  following  men: 

Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of 
H.  V.  Baldwin  Company  and  president 
of  the  NRDGA;  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice 
president  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  the  Taxation 
Committee;  .A.  R.  Findley,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wieboldt  Stores  and  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Committee: 
Charles  Dorn,  director  of  research  of 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Technical  Committee; 
Robert  J.  Doolan,  director  of  person¬ 
nel,  .Allied  Stores  Corp.,  and  chairman 
of  the  Employee  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee;  Frederic  W.  Deisroth,  partner, 
Deisroth’s,  and  chairman  of  the  Small¬ 
er  Stores  Division,  and  Eugene  H. 
Wabler,  traffic  manager  of  the  Rike- 


Kumler  Company  and  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Committee. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  problems  of 
price  and  wage  control  forced  many 
of  our  division  and  group  managers  to 
spend  almost  as  much  of  their  time  in 
Washington  as  in  New  York.  Happily, 
that  jieriod  of  perpetual  emergency  is 
behind  us,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
However,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobil¬ 
ization  is  known  to  have  drafted  legis¬ 
lation  to  meet  a  national  emergency 
with  an  immediate  freeze  of  prices  and 
wages  to  be  followed  by  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  control  system.  We  had  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  last  spring  that  propos¬ 
als  to  give  the  President  standby  au 
thority  for  price  and  wage  controls 
might  be  re-opened  in  Congress.  This 
move  was  not  made.  Congress  had  re¬ 
jected  such  a  plan  in  1953.  The  .Asso¬ 
ciation  stated  its  position  at  that  time 
in  these  words:  “NRDGA  is  opposed 
to  any  form  of  standby  authority  for 
the  imposition  of  direct  controls,  in¬ 
cluding  provisions  for  a  90-day  freeze.” 

Last  June  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  called  a  number  of  retail 
leaders  into  conference  on  the  details 
of  the  retail  price  orders  which  it  has 
been  drafting  in  preparation  for  an 
emergency  that  might  involve  price 
controls.  W'hat  happened  at  the  con¬ 
ference  was  strictly  off  the  record.  The 
NRDGA  was  not  officially  represented 
at  the  meeting  since  we  did  not  wish 
by  implication  to  support  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  price  and  wage  controls.  We 
believe  there  is  a  grave  doubt  that 
price  and  wage  controls  are  the  proper 
approach  to  inflation  even  under  war¬ 
time  conditions.  However,  of  the  22 
retailers  who  attended  the  meeting, 
eight  were  NRDGA  members  and 
one,  Invin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  is  the 
chairman  of  our  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  One  outcome  of  the  meeting  was 
that  the  O.  D.  M.  created  an  advisory 
committee  of  retailers.  Philip  M.  Tal¬ 
bott,  vice  president  of  Woodward  &: 
Lothrop  and  a  vice  president  of  your 
Association,  is  co-chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  ODM  has  had  and  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  very  best  available  retail 
advice  on  the  form  that  price  orders 
should  take  if  price  orders  cannot,  in 


some  future  emergency,  be  avoided. 

Our  contacts  with  Washington  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  administrative  agencies 
are  numerous.  During  1954,  executives 
of  your  Association  have  met,  in  your 
interests,  with  officials  of  the  I'reasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  (lorn- 
merce,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Federal  Trade  (.ommission,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  by  no  means 
covers  the  full  list.  Washington  is 
also  the  headquarters  city  of  a  number 
of  business  and  trade  groups  with 
which  we  frecjuently  consult  and  some¬ 
times  join  forces  on  legislative  cpies- 
tions.  We  worked  productively  with 
several  such  organizations  in  the  effort 
to  get  the  restrictive  parcel  post  law 
rejjealed:  we  cooperate  w'ith  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Retail  Federation,  particularly  on 
issues  of  labor  legislation.  .Among  the 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  we  have  two  particularly  able 
and  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  retail 
point  of  view:  Charles  G.  Nichols, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  last 
spring:  and  Philip  M.  Talbott,  vice 
president  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
was  re-elected  a  director,  representing 
the  Department  of  Domestic  Distribu¬ 
tion.  Talbott  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
NRDGA  and  Nichols  a  member  of  our 
board  of  directors  and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .AsscKiation. 

.A  number  of  legislative  issues  which 
concerned  us  in  the  past  year  will 
come  up  again  in  1955.  Among  them 
are  propiosals  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  the  repeal  of  discrimi¬ 
natory  parcel  post  legislation;  and  the 
excise  tax  issue,  which  carries  with  it 
the  threat  of  a  federal  sales  tax. 

Labor  Legislation 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell 
has  made  it  clear  that  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  w'age-hour  legislation  in  1955 
will  include  a  restriction,  if  not  a  com¬ 
plete  elimination,  of  the  retail  exemp 
tion.  The  Secretary  is  a  former  retailer 
and  fully  aware  of  the  impact  that 
such  a  change  would  have  on  this 
trade.  At  various  times,  it  has  been 
indicated  that  certain  measures  might 
be  taken  to  lessen  this  impact.  How- 


Call  your  nearest  Underwood 

office  •  •  •  listed  in  the 
Classified  Directory  •  •  •  or 
send  the  coupon  for  a 
demonstration  of  the 
unbelievabiy  fast,  easy, 
simpie  and  automatic 
Cycle  Billing  Machine 
iflie  Underwood  Sundsirand! 


The  Underwood  Sundstrand  10-key  keyboard 
is  so  easy  to  lear .) ...  so  fast,  simple  and 
accurate  .  . .  ar/one  can  operate  it. 

Arranged  in  lo.'ical  sequence  under  the 
finger  tips  of  one  hand,  the  Sundstrand 
keyboard  minimizes  hand  motion  . . . 
helps  your  operators  turn  out 
more  work  in  less  time. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines . . .  Adding  Machines . . . 
Typewriters . . .  Carbon  Paper . . .  Ribbons 
Punched  Card  Equipment... Electronic  Computers 
On*  Park  Avmiu*  Underwood  Limited 
N*w  York  16,  N.  Y.  *  Toronto  1,  Canada 
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Sein  and  Snrvien  Evnrywhnrn 


Underwood  Corporation 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  get  in  touch  with  me  to  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine. 


Name  and  Title. 


Name  of  Store 


Zone  State 
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ever,  the  board  of  directors  of  your 
Association,  acting  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Ckjmmittee,  has  said  that  it  will  not 
agree  to  any  compromise  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  retailing,  as  a  local  business, 
should  be  subject  to  wage  regulation, 
if  any,  only  at  state  and  local  levels. 

Your  Association  is  prepared  to  make 
a  strong  case  for  this  point  of  view 
at  Congressional  committee  hearings. 
The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  two  men 
who  are  well  known  and  respected 
both  among  retailers  and  among 
government  administrators  for  their 
knowledge  and  for  their  fair  and  well- 
reasoned  approach  to  all  questions  of 
labor  relations.  They  are  Robert  J. 
Doolan,  chairman  of  the  Employee 
Relations  Committee,  and  George 
Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  and  the 
Employee  Relations  Service.  Equally 
com|jetent  representatives  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation  are  coop¬ 
erating  with  them  to  present  a  com¬ 
pletely  united  front  for  retailing. 

Toft-Hartley.  Your  Association  and 
the  A.  R.  F.  have  cooperated  effectively 
in  the  past  year  on  another  matter  of 
labor  legislation:  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Robert 
Doolan  comments:  “Had  Taft-Hartley 
been  acted  upon  in  1954,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Act  would  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  in  two  or  three  important  par¬ 
ticulars  (secondary  boycott,  state  rights 
and  free  speech)  rather  than  weakened. 
But  I  do  not  regard  the  recommital  of 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  as  a  defeat  in  any  sense,  although  it 
does  mean  that  we  shall  have  the  same 
basic  issues  before  us  for  the  now  fore¬ 
seeable  future.” 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  elections, 
it  seemed  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  case  for  any  material  weakening  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  been  defeat¬ 
ed.  The  weight  of  testimony  in  Con¬ 
gressional  hearings  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  extensive  .\dmini- 
stration  studies  still  support  this  point 
of  view.  Nevertheless,  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Senator  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama,  may  work  for  changes 
acceptable  to  organized  labor. 


The  Parcel  Post  Law 

The  discriminatory  parcel  post  limi¬ 
tation,  Public  Law  199,  has  been  in 
effect  for  two  years,  is  still  in  effect 
and  costs  retailers  large  sums  of  money 
every  day— unnecessarily.  In  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
NRDGA  and  other  groups  presented 
against  this  law,  its  repeal  was  stalled 
throughout  the  past  session  of  the 
Congress.  The  NRDGA-sponsored 
Broyhill  Bill,  which  would  repeal  this 
law,  fell  a  victim  to  political  maneuv¬ 
ering  in  the  House  Post  Office  Ciom- 
mittee. 

It  will  be  re-introduced  in  January. 
We  are  prepared  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  again  and  to  keep  on  doing  so 
until  Public  Law’  199  is  refrealed. 
Note,  however,  that  the  chairmanshi|) 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  (Committee  now  passes  to  Rep. 
Tom  Murray  of  Tennessee.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  1951, 
when  it  recommended  Public  Law  199, 
and  he  is  probably  the  most  outspoken 
opponent  of  its  rejieal.  Therefore,  we 
urge  you  to  see  your  C^ongressional 
representatives  during  the  holidays, 
and  make  sure  they  understand  the 
basic  injustice  of  this  law  and  the 
urgency  of  its  repeal. 

Federal  Sales  Tax  Proposals 

For  some  years  now’,  your  Associa¬ 
tion  has  used  the  weapon  of  publicity 
to  defeat  proposals  for  a  national  sales 
tax.  The  proponents  of  this  idea  have 
been  trying  to  get  it  incorporated  into 
our  federal  tax  system  for  years,  and 
they  never  came  closer  to  success  than 
they  did  in  the  early  months  of  1954. 

.At  that  time,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  considering  the 
rej)eal  of  the  various  emergency  ex¬ 
cises.  The  Treasury  Department  con¬ 
tended  that  if  this  were  done  other 
sources  of  revenue  would  have  to  be 
substituted.  Thereupon,  the  National 
.Association  of  Manufacturers  propo  ed 
that  the  substitute  should  be  a  uni¬ 
form  five  per  cent  tax  on  all  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  except  food.  An  essential 
part  of  the  proposal  was  that  the  tax 
should  be  a  hidden  one.  It  would  be 
paid  when  the  retailer  buys  the  mer¬ 


chandise,  would  be  added  to  the  value 
of  his  inventory,  and  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  concealed  in  the 
price  of  the  goods. 

Before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
(Committee  and  in  public  debates  else¬ 
where,  NRDGA  spokesmen  challenged 
the  N.  A.  M.  position.  The  chairman 
of  our  Taxation  Committee,  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  vice  president  of  The  J. 

L.  Hudson  Company,  led  the  attack. 
The  outcome,  as  you  know,  was  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  existing  excises  to  a 
uniform  10  per  cent,  without  the  sub 
stitution  of  any  other  tax. 

This  was  not  a  complete  victory  for 
the  retail  point  of  view.  We  had  argued 
that  the  retail  excises,  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  emergency  excises,  should 
be  completely  eliminated.  Confronted 
with  the  claim  that  matching  revenue 
must  come  from  somewhere,  we  did 
not  concede  that  claim,  but  we  said 
that  rather  than  risk  the  universal  and 
hidden  tax  proposed  by  the  N.  A.  M., 
we’d  prefer  to  see  all  the  existing  ex¬ 
cises  (ontinuetl  for  a  year  while  await¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  Administration’s 
cost-cutting  program.  In  the  end,  we 
agreed  that  the  reduction  of  the  excises 
was  a  satisfactory  compromise.  We  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preventing  an  extension  of 
the  excise  tax  into  new  merchandise 
fields,  and  we  prevented  a  shift  of  the 
taxes  from  the  retail  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  level. 

The  reduction  of  the  excises  was  a 
good  thing.  We  regard  it  as  a  step 
towards  the  elimination  of  all  excises. 
But  the  proponents  of  the  N.  .A.  M. 
plan  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  extending  a  uniform  excise  into  all 
merchandise  fields.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  issue  will 
have  to  be  fought  out  again  and  again. 
Next  year,  we  shall  certainly  be  faced 
again  with  proposals  to  substitute  a 
hidden  Federal  tax  on  all  merchandise 
—starting  at  five  per  cent  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  ending  there.  The  intention 
of  these  proposals  is  to  shift,  eventu¬ 
ally,  a  substantial  part  of  the  tax 
burden  from  the  income  tax  system  to 
the  sales  tax  system. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  most 
effective  weapon  against  these  con¬ 
cealed  sales  tax  proposals  is  publicity. 
If  you  wish  to  review  all  the  arguments 
for  and  against  a  concealed  Federal 
sales  tax,  check  the  February,  1954 
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A  demonstration  of  the  new  Dennison 
Print-Punch  Marking  Equipment. 


WHERE??? 
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At  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention,  January 
10  to  13,  Dennison  booth  No.  28, 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 


To  see  the  machine  that  provides  the 
basic  source  media  for  all  mechanical 
and  electronic  methods  of  originating 
reports,  records,  documents  — 
automatically. 
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MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
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A  Major  Talk  by  a  Major  Administration  Leader 

Make  Your  Reservations  to  Hear 

Harold  E. 

STASSEN 

Director  of  the 

Foreign  Operations  Administration 

Speak  on 

'^PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER’S 
FOREIGN 

ECONOMIC  POLICY” 

The  Retailers’  Annual  Banquet  Climaxing  the 
NRDGA’S  44th  Annual  Convention  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  13,  6:45  P.M.,  Hotel  Statler,  N.  Y. 

Please  make  your 
reservations  now! 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 

44th  Annual  Convention  Banquet 


Thursday  Evening,  January  13,  1955,  Hotel  Statler 

*Reserve . places  for  me  at  $12.50  per  plate,  including 

gratuity.  My  check  is  attached. 

Name  . 

Firm  . 

Street . . 

City  . Zone .  .  .  State . 

*IF  YOU  PLAN  YOUR  OWN  PARTY,  EACH  TABLE  SEATS  10 


issue  of  Stores,  which  contained  » 
complete  rejwrt  of  a  debate  between 
E.  C.  Stephenson  and  an  N.  A.  M. 
economist  on  this  subject. 

The  economic  philosophy  behind 
the  Federal  sales  tax  proposal  is  hon¬ 
estly  believed  in  by  a  considerable 
number  of  people.  But  many  retailers 
l)elieve  it  is  wrong.  .And  they  rei'ard 
the  plan  to  conceal  the  tax  in  the  price 
of  merchandise  as  particularly  danger¬ 
ous,  both  to  the  consumer’s  interests 
and  to  our  own. 

Downtown  Recovery 

Some  time  in  the  future  I  think  we 
may  all  remember  1955  as  the  year  in 
which  hundreds  of  .American  munici¬ 
palities  t(Kjk  positive  steps  to  halt  the 
decline  of  their  central  city  business 
areas.  We  all  know  about  the  big 
cities  that  are  doing  it  already,  but 
they  are  only  a  handful;  in  most 
places,  the  retailers— who  usually  have 
the  biggest  stake  in  this  situation— have 
l)een  baffled  by  its  complexity  and  size. 

For  it  is  a  huge,  unwieldy  problem, 
differing  from  city  to  city,  but  always 
the  same  in  one  respect:  to  solve  it 
requires  the  consent  and  support  of 
the  whole  voting  and  taxpaying  com¬ 
munity.  Before  that  can  be  obtained, 
mountains  of  inertia  and  misunder¬ 
standing  must  be  moved. 

Your  AsscKiation  has  made  a  na¬ 
tional  study  of  this  situation  and  a  re¬ 
port  on  it  will  be  released  next  month. 
It  is  an  extremely  practical  report, 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  stimulate 
practical  action  in  many  communities. 
It  will  enable  you  to  analyze  your  own 
city’s  problem  and  to  state  it  in  specific 
terms.  This  is  the  first  step  in  any 
rehabilitation  program,  and  probably 
the  point  at  which  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
grams  have  immediately  stalled.  In 
this  report,  too,  you  will  find  detailed 
information  on  how  retailers  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities  are  organizing  for  action, 
and  what  approach  they  are  making 
to  each  of  10  major  downtown  prob¬ 
lems. 

Up  to  this  point  I  think  we  must 
admit  that  many  of  the  approach^ 
to  the  problem  of  downtown  deterior¬ 
ation  have  been  as  chaotic  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  itself.  .Action  has  been  delayed  in 
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model  8 
and 


more  out  of  your 
Cycle  Billing 

with 

Film-o-record 


"PB"  F«*der  Attachmwnt.  Automatically  feadi  recordi  inta 
the  microfilm  comera  one  at  a  time,  in  rapid  succession.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  nation's  outstanding  manufacturer  of  precision 
feeding  devices.  No  other  microfilm  feeder  can  match  "PB's" 
never-miss,  high-speed  accuracy. 


?B"  feeder... 

the  revolutionary  new  microfilm  camera  and 
automatic  feeder  attachment 


get 


Film-a-record  Model  8  combines  portability  and  economy  with 
big-mochine  performance.  12"  throat.  Models  ovailoble  for 
25-1  or  40-1  reductions.  16mm  film  or,  by  filming  both  sides,  8mm. 


Important  Model  8  advantages: 
ECONOMICAL 
quickly  pays  for  itself 
PORTABLE 

lightweight,  easily  transported 
PRECISION  PERFORMANCE 
high-speed,  accurate  operation 
FULL  CONTROLS  &  OPERATING 
FEATURES 
warning  signals 
visible  film  supply  indicator 
counter  (optional) 

Color-Stat 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 

with  never-miss 
“PB"  feeder  (optional) 


When  you  own-your-own  microfilm  equipment,  you 
save  money,  space  and  time.  The  new  Remington 
Rand  Model  8  Microfilm  Camera  and  “PB”  feeder 
attachment  add  even  greater  work  efficiency  to  your 
cycle  billing  operation.  Now  . . .  you  can  feed  and  film 
statements,  sales  tickets  and  other  media  accurately, 
automatically  and  at  high  speed.  Complete  portability 
permits  microfilming  at  the  exact  location  where  your 
records  are  kept. 

Microfilming  saves  99%  of  the  filing  space  needed 
for  original  record  files  . . .  assures  complete  and 
accurate  customer  records  that  are  easily  accessible 
over  the  years. 

Call  your  nearby  Remington  Rand  representative 
for  the  facts  about  how  the  new  Model  8  microfilm 
camera  and  “PB”  feeder  attachment  can  improve 
your  cycle  billing  efficiency.  If  you  prefer,  a  demon¬ 
stration  can  be  arranged  when  it  is  convenient. 

Ask  for  F382,  a  colorful  and  informative  brochure. 


Room  2242,  315  Fourth  Avonue,  Now  York  10,  N.Y. 


December,  1954 
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too  many  average  size  cities  because 
the  very  words  “downtown  rehabilita¬ 
tion”  have  suggested  projects  as  huge 
and  expensive  as  that  of  Pittsburgh. 
Now  1  think  that  merchants  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  problem  in  more  prac¬ 
tical  terms  and  to  realize  that  they  are 
the  logical  people  to  get  city  programs 
started.  For  this  development,  and  for 
the  practical  help  that  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  report  will  supply,  we  owe  much 
to  the  work  of  the  Association’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revitalization  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Area  and  to  its  chairman,  Sidney 
R.  Baer  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller. 

The  time  is  rip>e  now  for  merchants 
in  every  city  to  take  the  lead  in  re¬ 
building  downtown.  So  much  has  been 
written  about  the  subject  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  receptive.  And  merchants  arc 
better  prepared  to  tackle  the  problem 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  They 
have  sometimes  been  criticized  for  giv¬ 
ing  too  much  attention  to  suburban 
expansion  and  not  enough  to  the  prob- 

Tools  and 

improvement  of  retail  operat- 
ing  methods,  both  in  the  individu¬ 
al  store  and  in  the  trade  as  a  whole,  is 
one  of  the  two  major  jobs  of  your 
Association.  The  other,  of  course,  is 
to  represent  the  interests  of  retailing 
in  national  legislation  and  in  relation 
to  other  sectors  of  the  business  econ¬ 
omy.  The  latter  job,  of  its  very  nature, 
involves  publicity.  But  the  first  job- 
helping  retailers  to  run  their  busi¬ 
nesses  more  profitably— is  our  everyday 
work,  which  occupies  most  of  the  time 
of  our  member  committees  and  of  our 
Division  and  Group  managers,  and  it 
generally  gets  very  little  publicity. 

Expens*  C«nt«r  Accounting.  This  year, 
however,  one  of  our  technical  accom¬ 
plishments  has  been  of  history-making 
importance.  The  Controllers’  Congress 
completed  and  has  just  published  the 
Exf>ense  Center  Accounting  Manual. 
It  provides  our  trade  with  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  expense  measurement  and  ex¬ 
pense  control  that  parallels  cost  ac¬ 
counting  in  the  manufacturing  fields. 
I  need  not  stress  its  importance  here; 
we  are  all  fully  aware  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  it  offers  to  improve  store  operation 


{Continued) 


lems  lying  on  their  downtown  door¬ 
steps.  But  the  fact  is  that  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  suburban  shopping 
centers  can  now  be  put  to  excellent  use 
downtown.  Branch  stores  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  many  concepts  of  what  the 
retail  plant  should  look  like  and  have 
taught  the  retailer  much  about  the 
customer’s  ideas  of  ideal  service. 

Is  it  too  far-fetched  to  visualize 
downtown  shopping  centers  where 
there  is  no  through-traffic,  where 
trucks  load  and  unload  underground, 
where  the  shopping  district  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  park-like  area?  Such  ideas  are  cn 
the  drawing  boards  of  architects  and 
city  planners.  They  are  the  same  ideas 
that  retailers  have  translated  into  real¬ 
ity  in  the  outlying  areas,  where  they 
were  free  to  plan  independently.  To 
achieve  similar  results  in  the  central 
city  requires  the  coojjerative  action  of 
many  groups,  and  the  full  exercise  of 
all  the  retailer’s  skill  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  salesmanship. 

Techniques 

and  store  profits.  The  initial  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  idea  was 
done  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  Two  years  ago 
the  board  of  directors  of  your  .Associa¬ 
tion  appropriated  substantial  funds  to 
carry  it  through.  Now  it  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  special  recognition  for  a 
signal  service  to  the  retail  trade  should 
go  to  the  following  people:  Harry 
.\Iargules,  controller  of  Gimbels,  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  profes¬ 
sor  of  retailing  at  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  .Administration: 
Kenneth  Mages,  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart;  Alfred 
G.  Mayor,  manager  of  the  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  of  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &:  Co.;  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Copes,  general  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  and  Robert 
B.  Wolfe,  retail  consultant;  and  also 
to  the  three  men  who  have  been  chair¬ 
men  of  the  Congress  since  the  project 
was  begun;  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice 
president  of  The  j.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany;  Walter  E.  Reitz,  vice  president 
and  executive  controller  of  The  Hecht 
Company,  and  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter, 
executive  controller  of  Peck  &  Peck 
and  present  chairman  of  the  Congress. 


Murchandising  and  Operating  Resuht.  I 

I.ast  spring,  the  Controllers’  Congrea  ' 
published  a  greatly  enlarged  veision 
of  its  annual  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  0{>erating  Results.  It  was 
based  upon  the  new  Manual  of  De 
partmental  Merchandise  Content,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1953,  and  provided  data  for 
306  department  breakdowns  as  <oni- 
pared  to  112  in  the  previous  year.  .As 
had  been  predicted,  the  use  of  the  new 
“fan-out”  system  of  departmental  re¬ 
porting  made  it  possible  for  many 
more  stores  to  take  part  in  the  figure 
exchange,  and,  in  fact,  the  number  of 
contributors — 469  stores— set  a  record. 
For  the  first  time,  electronic  computa¬ 
tion  was  used  to  process  the  data. 

To  top  off  its  year,  the  Controllers' 
Congress  will  soon  have  a  new  Insur¬ 
ance  Manual  off  the  presses. 

C.  C.  Research  Committee.  Operating 
within  the  Controllers’  Congress  is  an 
unusual  research  set-up,  devoted  en 
tirely  to  the  exploration  of  new  ideas 
For  example,  there  has  been  lately  a 
good  deal  of  somewhat  tentative  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  need  for  fundament¬ 
al  changes  in  the  traditional  organiza¬ 
tion  structure  of  department  stores. 
I'he  Research  Committee  conducted 
two  valuable  and  well-attended  semi¬ 
nars  on  this  subject  during  the  year, 
as  well  as  a  seminar  that  explored 
some  entirely  new  approaches  to  unit 
and  merchandise  control.  The  essence 
of  this  Committee’s  work  is  to  examine 
theories  exhaustively  to  see  what  prac¬ 
tical  value  they  may  have.  If  they  seem 
to  promise  useful  new  technitpies.  the 
next  step  is  seminar  discussion;  the 
final  step  is  to  turn  the  findings  over 
to  the  regular  staff,  which  will  jierfect 
and  standardize  the  technique  for  the 
use  of  all  stores.  This  is  the  procedure 
that  produced  the  Expense  Center  .Ac¬ 
counting  Manual. 

Expense  Control  Tools.  The  Expense 
-Accounting  Manual  was  the  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  major  contribution  this  year  to 
the  improvement  of  retail  expense  con¬ 
trol.  There  were  many  others,  how¬ 
ever.  For  example,  the  .Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  William  E.  Shamski  of  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  has  lieen  studying  work  samp¬ 
ling  techniques  as  a  means  of  apprais¬ 
ing  operating  procedures  and  revising 
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AMERICA’S  BIGGEST  EQUIPMENT  SHOW 
for  AMERICA’S  BIGGEST  BUSINESS 

OPENS 

FRIDAY  .  . .  JANUARY  7th 

Planned  purposely  to  open  early 

BEFORE 

your  N.R.D.G.A.  meetings  begin! 

Make  your  Convention  trip  doubly  valuable.  Come  to  New  \  ork 
earlv  this  time  and  bring  your  top  executives  responsible  for 

Office  &  Accounting 
Store  Operations 
Building  &  Modernization 
Displays  &  Self  Service 
Maintenance  &  Supplies 
Merch.  Handling  &  ^  arehousing 
Delivery  Trucks 
Automatic  Vending  Equipment 


Department  Store  Owners  and  Executives 

will  get  very  special  and  specialized 
attention  in  their  own  spheres  of  responsibility. 
No  need  to  miss  your  important  N.R.D.G.A. 
meetings.  On  Friday.  Saturday  and  Sunday — 
you  and  your  executive  staff  can  give  your 
undivided  time  to  talk  to  hundreds  of  experts 
at  more  than  a  hundred  exhibits  at  the 


National  Rotail  Industry  SHOW 

JANUARY  7  THRU  1 1th,  MADISON  SQ.  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE 

PLANS 

NOW 

TO 

ATTEND 


MADISON  SQ. 
GARDEN 

NEW  YORK 
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them  to  get  better  production  at  lower 
expense.  I  he  first  reports  on  this  tech- 
nitpie  were  made  at  the  Group’s  con¬ 
vention  in  May  and  published  under 
the  title,  "Reducing  Store  Expenses." 
The  Group  published  two  other  ex¬ 
pense  studies,  one  entitled  “  I'ranspor- 
tation  and  Delivery  Policies,”  and  one 
entitled  “Cost  Cutting  Ideas  lor  19.54." 

The  C^redit  Management  Division, 
whose  chairman  is  C.  Glenn  Evans  of 
The  Halle  Co.,  published  in  the  Credit 
.Management  Year  B(x)k  its  annual 
study  of  operating  cost  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  which  is  based  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  principle.  This 
is  a  valuable  figure  exchange,  which 
provides  production  and  expense 
standards  against  which  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  can  measure  its  operation. 
Now  that  we  have  the  storewide  Ex¬ 
pense  Center  Accounting  Manual,  this 


establishment  of  production  and  cost 
standards  will  be  f>ossible  for  every 
ojieration  in  the  store. 

Transportation  Costs.  No  problem  in 
the  field  of  cost  reduction  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  that  of  transportation 
charges.  Eugene  H.  W'abler,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Ccj.,  and 
chairman  of  the  NRDG.A  Transporta¬ 
tion  C^ommittee,  reports  that  in  the 
past  eight  years,  freight  rates  generally 
have  increased  125  per  cent,  but  mini¬ 
mum  shipment  charges,  which  affect 
most  store  merchandise,  have  increased 
more  than  300  j)er  cent.  'I'he  Traffic 
Group,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frank  R.  Russell  of  the  Denver  Dry 
Goods  C^o.,  is  constantly  advising  stores 
on  the  methods  available  to  them  to 
keep  their  costs  under  control— by 
proper  routing;  by  buyer  training;  by 


The  old  fashioned  sleighs  in  the  Christmas  displays  of  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond, 
are  not  reproductions— they  are  a  collection  of  antiques  of  museum  quality. 
The  store  first  started  picking  them  up  around  the  countryside  on  the  simple 
premise  that  they  could  be  bought  more  cheaply  than  reproductions.  But  soon 
president  William  B.  Thalhimer,  Jr.,  found  he  had  a  hobby  on  his  hands— and  a 
gcKxlwill  builder  as  well.  In  addition  to  serving  as  Christmas  props  in  the  store, 
the  sleighs  are  lent  to  charity  organizations  for  their  annual  shows,  and  churches 
and  Sunday  schcmls  borrow  tfiem  and  load  Christmas  gifts  on  them  for  distribution 
to  under-privileged  children.  Above,  Norris  Hollingsworth,  Thalhimer’s  display 
director,  hitches  the  reindeer  to  a  rare  wicker  sleigh  hand-made  by  slaves  on  a 
Tidewater  plantation  nearly  a  century  ago.  Watching  from  the  driver’s  seat  are 
store  models  Jean  Richardson  and  .\nne  .\dams. 


Thalhimer’s  Own  Hobby 
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the  formation  of  shipping  associations; 
by  non-insurance;  by  the  control  of  r^ 
turns  to  manufacturers  and  by  other 
methods. 

valuable  cost  control  device  which 
the  Traffic  Group  makes  available  is  its 
.Shipping  Instructions  Service,  by 
which  a  store  can  secure  an  individual 
shipping  instructions  guide  to  cover 
every  one  of  its  shipping  points.  For 
every  shipping  point  the  store  uses, 
the  guide  shows  the  best  freight  route, 
the  freight  rates  applicable  to  each 
type  of  merchandise,  the  shipping  time 
for  each  route,  minimum  charges,  par¬ 
cel  post  zones  and  rates  and  any  other 
special  information  that  applies  to  anv 
one  of  the  shipping  points.  This  ser¬ 
vice  was  first  offered  only  to  smaller 
volume  stores,  but  a  number  of  larger 
stores  have  also  requested  it.  It  is  now 
available  to  all  NRDG.A  members.  Its 
use  makes  it  possible  to  give  specific 
shipping  instructions  to  vendors.  It 
also  enables  stores  to  make  accurate 
and  valid  charge-backs  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  whenever  shipping  instructions 
have  not  been  followed  and  excessive 
transportation  charges  have  resulted. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Jack  A 
Scrber  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  the  Traffic 
Group’s  Receiving  and  Marking  Com¬ 
mittee  has  embarked  on  a  study  of 
marking  methods  which  will  produce 
next  year  a  manual  showing  the  best 
methods  of  jn'ice-marking  2,700  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandise.  No  more 
practical  cost  control  aid  coidd  be  de- 
s  ised. 

The  staff  and  members  of  our  Traffic 
Group  and  NRDG.V  Transportation 
Committee  and  the  staff  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  office  have  devoted  months  ol 
their  time  to  the  fight  against  discrimi¬ 
natory  parcel  post  legislation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  have  apjieared  at  hearings 
before  Congressional  committees,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  National  Classification  Board  to 
oppose  and  defeat  five  different  pro¬ 
posals  that  would  have  increased  retail 
traffic  costs.  They  |jersuaded  Post 
Office  officials  to  rescind  an  order  that 
would  have  curtailed  recoveries  on  loss 
and  damage  claims.  Hearings  or  deci¬ 
sions  are  pending  on  five  other  pro¬ 
posals,  involving  railroad,  motor  car¬ 
rier  and  air  freight  rates.  .\  bill  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  operations  of  retail  shipping 
associations  died  with  the  last  session 
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oi  Congrt'S",  but  will  probably  come  up 
again  next  year,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  make  a  strong,  well-documented 
case  against  it  when  and  if  it  reaches 
the  hearings  stage. 

One  ot  tlie  most  heartening  aspects 
ol  this  fight  against  higher  trans]x>ru- 
tion  costs  is  the  increasing  responsive¬ 
ness  of  nieinlrers  to  our  calls  for  sup¬ 
port.  Lef)nard  F.  Mongeon,  manager 
of  the  Traffic  Group,  says  that  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Quick  Rate  Increase  Bill 
before  the  Senate  last  spring  owed 
much  to  the  letters  and  wires  that 
NRDG.A  members  sent  to  their  Sen¬ 
ators. 


Inter-Trade  Work.  Last  July  1,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  became  effec¬ 
tive,  implemented  by  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
history  of  this  legislation  was  a  compli¬ 
cated  one,  right  up  to  the  time  that  it 
finally  became  effective:  but  essentially 
it  is  the  successful  end-result  of  several 
years  of  work  by  your  .Association’s 
Technical  Committee  to  provide 
proper  protection  for  the  public  with¬ 
out  creating  unnecessarily  difficult 
problems  for  the  retailer.  The  com¬ 
mittee  not  only  drafted  this  legisla¬ 
tion  but  developed  the  testing  meth¬ 
ods  it  involved.  Every  phase  of  the 
work  brought  us  into  constant  confer¬ 
ence  with  many  trade  organizations 
representing  manufacturers. 

Inter-industry  meetings  are  fre¬ 
quently  arranged  by  the  NRDG.A 
Merchandising  Division,  whose  chair¬ 
man  this  year  is  Egil  E.  Krogh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  .Sibley,  Lindsay  fc  Curr. 
Through  such  contacts  during  the  past 
year  the  Division  has  helped  to  secure 
earlier  market  openings  in  women’s 
apparel  lines:  has  established  a  longer 
selling  season  for  swim  suits;  has  stimu¬ 
lated  better  styling  of  ftirs.  These  are 
three  examples  of  how  the  Division 
works  to  create  more  favorable  mer¬ 
chandising  conditions,  which  benefit 
both  the  retailer  and  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  .Another  continuous  activity  of  the 
same  nature  is  the  encouragement  of 
size  standardization.  We  have  ap¬ 
proved,  publicized  and  hope  to  see 
generally  adopted  the  standards  the 
U.  .S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  de¬ 
veloped  for  misses’,  juniors’  and 
women’s  apparel.  These  involve  both 
standard  sizes  and  uniform  designa- 


R*lol*d  it*m  marthanditing 
and  medarn  talf-talaction 
display  boost  solas  of 
woman's  furnishings  at 
Tamar’s. 


increase 

proves  that  GRAND  RAPIDS 
means  more  business 


Completely  plaiuied  and  remodeled  by  Grand 
Rapids,  Tamer’s  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  set 
15'7r  as  the  increase  necessary  to  justify  mod¬ 
ernization.  Since  the  opening.  Tamer’s  monthly 
increases  have  ranged  from  34'/r  to  107%  for  a 
yearly  average  of  40'f  in  both  men’s  and 
women’s  departments!* 

Mr.  Richard  Tamer  attributes  much  of  the  credit 
for  this  great  success  to  related  item  merchan¬ 
dising,  seasonal  flexibility  and  emphasis  on  self 
selection  made  possible  by  Grand  Rapids  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Equipment. 

*  Mr.  Tomer  will  verify  these  figures  on  request 


FIND  OUT  how  Grand 


Rapidt  Planning  and  Equipmant 
can  help  your  store  enjoy  profltable  increases.  Attach 
coupon  to  your  lettorhoad  for  freo  booklol. 


Gentlemen: 

I  am  inlerostod  in  incroosing  my  business.  Ploose 
send  mo  your  booklol,  “What  You  Should  Knew 
About  Grand  Rapids  Dosigning  Sorvico”. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


STORE 


STATE. 
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tions;  we  believe  they  will  simplity 
buying  and  selling,  give  greater  cus¬ 
tomer  satislaction  and  cut  down  re¬ 
turns. 

Textile  Standards.  Another  long-range 
project  that  should  eventually  simpli¬ 
fy  merchandising  is  the  development 
of  approved  end-use  standards  for  all 
textiles  and  the  adoption  of  these 
standards  by  suppliers.  At  NRDG.\’s 
recjuest,  the  American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  set  up  inter-industry  com¬ 
mittees  to  carry  out  this  work.  I'he 
development  of  standards  can  be  a 
fairly  long-drawn-out  process.  How¬ 
ever,  .\merican  Standards  on  rayon 
and  acetate  merchandise  (L-22),  also 
NRDG.A-sponsored,  were  published 
some  time  ago,  and  the  same  working 
principles  will  be  applied  to  the  new 
all-textile  project,  L-25. 


Merchandising  Methods.  Other  inno¬ 
vations  suggested  by  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  have  produced  quick 
retail  response.  For  example,  a  re- 


AITERATIOMS.. 
AT  A  PROElTl 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of'Date 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
meosurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre* 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WR/Tf,  W/RE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112 


port  on  in-the-home  selling  of  carprets 
stimulated  store  experiments  with  this 
new  merchandising  technique,  and 
within  a  matter  of  months  the  exjx.*ri- 
ments  have  proved  very  successful  in 
almost  every  case.  The  same  quick  re¬ 
sponse  and  the  same  good  results  fol¬ 
lowed  a  Merchandising  Division 
recommendation  that  stores  adopt  the 
practice  of  charging  for  all  but  minor 
alterations  on  men’s  clothing. 

Some  Merchandising  Division  ac¬ 
tivities  are  best  defined  as  educational. 
Store  buyers  are  constantly  being  re¬ 
minded  of  the  importance  of  the  cash 
discount  in  merchandising  results,  and 
of  the  fact  that  a  maintained  or  im¬ 
proved  cash  discount  can  be  even  more 
imjxirtant  than  a  price  concession. 
This  year,  the  Division  has  argued, 
with  some  evidence  of  success,  in  favor 
of  a  true  cash  discount  of  five  per  cent 
on  men’s  clothing. 

One  of  the  most  important  merchan¬ 
dising  aids  developed  by  the  Division 
has  been  its  series  of  basic  stock  lists, 
w’hich  are  regular  sell-outs.  There  are 
three  new  ones  this  year:  infants’  and 
children’s  wear;  hosiery,  and  men’s 
furnishings. 

It  w'ill  be  seen  that  the  .Association’s 
work  in  the  merchandising  field  is  very 
inclusive,  ranging  from  storewide 
policies  down  to  details  of  department¬ 
al  operation.  This  is  possible  because 
the  Merchandising  Division  is  made 
up  of  six  different  groups,  each  with 
its  own  officers  and  work  program. 
File  groups  and  their  chairmen  are: 
Ready-to-Wear  Committee  —  Morris 
Guberman  of  Kaufmann’s,  Colorado 
Springs:  Smallw'ares  and  Accessories 
Group  —  Lawrence  Organ,  Broadway 
Department  Stores;  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group— Walter  Channing,  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  Co.;  Home  Furnishings 
Group— William  Schuldenfrei,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.;  Piece  Goods  Group- 
William  Yorio,  Gimbel’s,  New  York, 
and  Retail  Fur  Council— Alfred  B. 
Cohen,  Kirby,  Blotk  &  Co. 

Better  People.  Tools  and  techniques 
can  only  be  as  good  as  the  people  who 
use  them.  There  is  much  concern 
about  retailing’s  admitted  failure  to 
attract  as  many  high-calibre,  career- 
minded  recruits  as  it  needs.  In  an  ef¬ 


fort  to  change  this  situation,  the  Pet-  i 
sonnel  Group,  under  the  chairmanship  f 
this  year  of  Charles  B.  Potter  of  Ed  ^ 
Schuster  &  Co.,  has  sponsored  retail 
(aieer  days  in  many  leading  colleges;  ' 
has  published  an  extremely  |)opular 
brochure  for  store  use,  entitled  “Re- 
tailing  Has  a  Career  for  You,”  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Col¬ 
legiate  Retailing  .Association,  s|X)n- 
sored  formation  of  a  “Committee  for 
Ciareers  in  Retailing,’’  conijjosed  of 
store  principals  under  the  chainnan- 
ship  of  John  Raasch,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  John  W’ananiaker.  I'he  com¬ 
mittee  is  preparing  recommendations 
on  how  the  retail  industry  should  pre¬ 
sent  its  story  more  effectively. 

•As  aids  in  the  day-to-day  job  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  the  Group  has 
supplied  its  members  through  the  year 
with  up-to-date  reports  on  emplov- 
ment  practices,  on  the  labor  market, 
on  sales  training  and  executive  dcvel- 
ojmient. 

The  Employee  Relations  Service,  a 
joint  operation  of  the  Personnel  Group 
and  the  Store  Management  Group,  has 
ke|)t  members  up-to-date  throughout 
the  year  on  unions  and  union  negotia¬ 
tions,  on  trends  in  welfare  benefits,  on 
NLRB  decisions  and  labor  legislation. 

Promotion.  An  extremely  direct  ap 
proach  to  the  improvement  of  tech- 
ni(|ues  in  retailing  is  that  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  which  last  jiine 
conducted  its  sixth  annual  Cops 
Workshop  at  New  York  University  and 
which  will  next  year  inaugurate  a 
course  in  art  and  layout  in  cooperation 
with  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association.  The  system  the 
Division  uses  is  a  very  effective  one:  it 
not  only  teaches  young  promotion 
people  how  to  do  a  good  technical  job 
themselves,  but  it  also  shows  them  hois’ 
to  conduct  the  same  course  for  their 
colleagues  at  the  store.  Howard  P- 
.Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Division, 
reports  that  26  stores  in  18  different 
cities  sent  their  people  to  New  York 
last  summer  for  the  copy  workshop. 

The  promotion  job  helps  this  Divi¬ 
sion  supplied  to  its  members  during 
the  year  included  studies  of  newspa|)er 
ad  rates,  of  catalogues,  and  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  retail  ad  medium.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Budgeting  and  Planning 
Calendar  for  1955  was  published  early 
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in  Noviiiil'cr.  The  Calendar  is  one  of 
tlie  best  known  and  most  useful  of  all 
retail  planning  aids. 

L’lulei  die  chairmanship  of  .\rthur 
See,  sales  promotion  director  of  Saks- 
.S4th  .Stree  t,  the  Division  has  worked 
to  stimulate  more  interest  in  sales 
training  among  promotion  men,  anel 
more  coorelinatiem  of  aeivertising  pro¬ 
grams  anel  over-the-counter  selling.  An¬ 
other  contimiing  campaign  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  epiality  of  the  “dealer  helps” 
that  manulacturers  supply  to  stores. 

Both  the  .Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  its  affiliated  V'isual  Merchandising 
(iroup  cotieluct  annual  contests  among 
their  members  for  the  best  promotion 
anel  display  achievements  of  the  year. 
.•\nother  activity  that  tends  to  stimu¬ 
late  improvement  in  the  quality  of  re¬ 
tail  promotion  is  the  manager’s  fre¬ 
quent  service  as  a  judge  in  contests 
s|M)nsored  by  manufacturers. 

The  Smaller  Store.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  Sales  Training  Manual  for 
Smaller  Stores  will  l)e  published  by  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  this  month.  It 
has  been  much  expanded,  and  you  will 
find  evidence  in  it  that  sales  training 
is  receiving  more  attention  in  the 
uiuler-S2  million  store  than  it  has  ever 
had  l)efore.  Our  .Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  itself  has  been  enlarged  this  year, 
and  is  engaged  in  several  new  jirojects, 
including  a  merchandising  manual,  a 
newspaper  publicity  manual,  based  on 
a  survey  of  member  stores  in  towns  of 
less  than  100,000  population:  and  pos¬ 
sibly  an  operations  manual— all  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  smaller  store  use. 
Several  months  ago,  the  Division  pub¬ 
lished  a  study  of  compensation  prac¬ 
tices  among  smaller  stores. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division’s  staff 
activities  are  designed  to  supplement 
the  services  offered  to  all  members  by 
the  various  Divisions  and  Groups.  In 
addition,  our  specialized  Divisions  and 
Groups  frequently  segregate  smaller 
store  problems  for  special  handling. 
A  goo<l  example  is  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division’s  new  Operating  Cost 
Study  designed  for  the  use  of  stores 
which  have  less  than  10,000  active  ac¬ 
count  balances  or  do  less  than  .S2  mil¬ 
lion  in  credit  volume. 

Conventions.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
the  XRDGA  must  he  the  most  conven- 


AVAILABLE  SOON! 


WE  NEW 


iNSmNCi  MANUAL 

FOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 


A  complete  reference  work  containing  authoritative 
answers  to  your  every  insurance  question 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  insurance  experts 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Insurance  Committee 
of  the  Controllers'  Congress  of  the  NRDGA 

Written  entirely  from  the  retailer's  point  of  view 

Provides  you  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  insurance  field 

Will  help  you  to  make  sure  your  store  is  getting  all  the 
coverage  it  needs  —  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

Contains  complete  chapters  on  all  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  retail  insurance  —  Planning  an  Insurance 
Program  —  Fire  Insurance  and  Allied  Lines  — 

Use  and  Occupancy  —  Workmen's  Compensation  —  General 
Liability  —  Automobile  Insurance  —  Crime  Risks 
Insurance  —  Boiler  and  Machinery  Insurance  — 

Group  Insurance  —  Pensions  —  Miscellaneous  Coverages 

Will  serve  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  stores, 
insurance  companies  or  anyone  whose  work  includes 
some  type  of  retail  insurance 


....  ORDER  TODAY! 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA  (Please  Print) 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  new  INSURANCE  MANUAL  FOR 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


CITY . STATE 

Prices:  $10  to  Members  of  the  NRDGA  and  Non-Retailers 
$20  to  Non-Member  Retailers 
Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass'n. 
(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders) 
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tion-minded  trade  organization  in  the 
world.  In  this  past  year,  on  top  of  the 
week-long  annual  convention  in  which 
all  members  take  part,  there  were  two- 
and  three-day  conventions  of  the  .Sales 
Promotion  Division,  the  Controllers’ 
C^ongress,  the  Store  Management 
Group,  Personnel  Group,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  and  'Fraffic  Group 
and  one-day  conventions  of  the  Small¬ 
er  Stores  Division,  V’isual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Group  and  the  Home  Furnishings 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 
The  Controllers'  Congress  Research 
Committee  had  its  seminars;  and  the 
regional  chapters  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  Store  Management 
Group  held  monthly  meetings. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  NRDGA  has 
liecome  an  expert  and  something  of  a 
pioneer  in  convention  techniques. 
Next  June,  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  will  introduce  an 
entirely  now  procedure.  Their  conven¬ 
tions  will  consist  of  two  separate  work¬ 
shops,  running  concurrently,  and  held 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  work¬ 
shops  will  be  organized  into  small  con¬ 
ference  groups,  and  the  conference 
leaders  will  have  an  intensive  training 
course  of  a  day  and  a  half  at  Harvard 
before  the  convention  itself  opens.  To 
work  out  the  program  and  to  set  up 
the  conference  subjects,  the  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  staffs  of  the  two  Groups 


have  already  been  at  work  for  some 
months. 


Direct  Approach  to 

Downtown  Parking 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Publications.  In  addition  to  Stores, 
and  our  bi-weekly  S|)ecial  Bulletin  to 
members  of  record,  your  Association 
publishes  a  varied  list  of  specialized 
periodicals.  They  are: 

Retail  Control  (Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  10  times  a  year):  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  News  Bulletin  (Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  quarterly);  Credit  Cur¬ 
rents  (Credit  Management  Division, 
monthly);  Personnel  Service  (Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  bi-monthly);  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Bulletin  (Employee 
Relations  Service,  10  times  a  year): 
Promotion  Exchange  (Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  \'isual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Group,  monthly  or  oftener); 
Smaller  Stores  Exchange  (Smaller 
Stores  Division),  and  Traffic  Topics 
(Traffic  Group,  10  times  a  year.)  Spe¬ 
cial-subject  bulletins  are  issued  at  vary¬ 
ing  intervals,  the  most  regular  of  these 
being  the  ^Vashington  News  Letter 
and  the  Controllers’  Congress  Tax 
Letter. 

During  the  past  year  your  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  various  divisions  have  pub¬ 
lished  21  IxKtks  and  major  studies. 
These  were  the  main  titles  on  our  pub¬ 
lication  list: 

Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  Modern 
Economy;  Standard  Expense  Center 
Accounting  Manual;  Insurance  Manu¬ 
al  for  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores;  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Gjierating  Results  (annual); 
Credit  Management  Year  Book  (an¬ 
nual);  Compensating  Salespeople  in 
the  Smaller  Store:  The  Sales  Training 
Manual  for  Smaller  Stores  (revised); 
Sales  Promotion  Budgeting  Planning 
Calendar  for  1955;  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Service  \Vage  Developments  Re¬ 
port  (quarterly):  Cost  Cutting  Ideas 
for  1954;  Reducing  Store  Expenses; 
Branch  Store  Operations;  Improving 
Personnel  Administration  Employ¬ 
ment  Standards  and  Techniques;  309 
W’ays  to  Reduce  Expenses;  Transpor¬ 
tation  Costs  and  Store  Delivery  Ser¬ 
vices,  Retailing  Has  a  Career  for  You 
(brochure  for  store  distribution),  and 
basic  stock  lists  for  women’s  hosiery, 
piece  goods,  men’s  furnishings  and 
children’s  and  infants’  wear. 


rebuilt.  The  facts  might  interest  you: 

The  express  bus,  set  up  on  a  vcq 
good  time  schedule  at  15  and  30  min¬ 
ute  intervals,  carried  from  one  to  thret 
persons.  The  theater  parking  lot  was 
practically  empty.  To  me  this  is  ade 
quate  proof  that  the  automobile  has 
made  us  slaves  to  comfort  and  con- ' 


The  woman  customer  preferred  to  I 
get  in  her  car  at  her  door  and  get  out  I 
of  her  car  as  near  as  possible  to  her  I 
choice  of  store  in  the  downtown  area.  " 
In  some  communities  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  five  cent  parking  on  off 
street  lots  at  the  remote  extremities  ol  [ 
the  main  shopping  streets.  These  plans 
have  failed  because  the  customer  is  not 
willing  to  walk  ten  or  twelve  blocks  to 
and  from  her  car. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  complexities 
of  the  downtown  parking  problem.  I 
Last  year,  there  was  a  net  increase  ol  * 
two  and  one-half  million  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  on  the  streets.  If  we  are  to  add 
to  our  parking  facilities  and  put  thex 
new  cars  in  garages,  we  would  have  to 
add  ten  600-car  parking  garages  every 
day:  and,  of  course,  they  are  not  going 
up  at  anywhere  near  that  rate. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  downtown 
parking  problem,  I  would  give  this 
advice  to  planning  authorities  and  i 
traffic  engineers: 

One:  When  you  are  making  a  par 
ticular  parking  survey,  in  addition  to 
all  the  technical  data  which  you  ac¬ 
cumulate,  please  consult  the  woman 
behind  the  wheel  who  lives  within  the 
city’s  trading  area.  Learn  her  habits, 
and  take  them  into  consideration  be¬ 
fore  you  make  parking  recommenda- 


Two:  Find  out  by  personal  observa¬ 
tion  how  well  the  operators  of  the 
transit  vehicles  actually  are  trained.  ■ 
So  many  times,  there  is  ample  space  ; 
where  a  bus  should  be  parked  parallel 
to  the  curb;  but  you  will  see  the  driver 
stick  the  nose  of  the  bus  in,  open  up 
a  dcxsr  and  take  half  the  street,  delay¬ 
ing  traffic. 

Three:  Convince  city  governments 
that  the  parking  problem  should  never 
be  a  political  problem,  and  that  the 
zoning  commission  and  the  urban  re 
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development  programs,  when  it  comes 
to  lot  and  street  improvements,  should 
be  tied  in  on  the  basis  of  how  many 
cars  we  will  have  on  our  streets  ten 
years,  15  years  from  now.  Plan  im- 
provenicnts  on  the  basis  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  and  not  on  today’s  actuality. 

Four:  Encourage  and  show  private 
enterprise  its  resfionsibilities  and  obli¬ 
gations  in  solving  the  downtown  park¬ 
ing  dilemma.  Cities  will  not  lose  tax 
revenues  if  dilapidated  buildings  are 
torn  down  and  converted  to  parking 
lot  use.  .Most  parking  lot  operations 
are  prolitable  investments.  Recently 


'OEIWILING  seems  alxiut  to  take  a 
-*■*•  long  step  forward  toward  all-elec¬ 
tronic  record-keeping  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  production  models  of  a  new 
device  called  Point  O’Sale  Recorder. 
This  is  actually  a  series  of  three  ma¬ 
chines.  which  the  Telecom putf.r  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Burbank,  California, 
offers  as  a  replacement  for  cash  regis¬ 
ters  and  at  comparable  cost  and  capaci¬ 
ty,  according  to  company  announce¬ 
ments.  The  machines  will  register  the 
details  of  a  sale  electronically  at  the 
same  time  that  they  provide  a  receipt 
slip  for  the  customer.  Except  for  send 
or  charge  transactions,  no  writing  is 
needed  on  the  sales  slip. 

Actual  production  models  of  the 
new  machines  have  already  been  de¬ 
livered  to  Alexander’s  and  Grayson- 
Robinson  of  New  York,  to  J.  W.  Mays, 
Inc.,  of  Brcxrklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Telecomputing  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


an  analysis  of  several  lots  has  shown 
a  profit  return  of  20  p>er  cent  on  lot 
operations.  1  know  of  one  operator 
who  made  an  average  of  $20,000  per 
year  over  a  twenty-year  period.  Per¬ 
haps  we  all  should  do  a  selling  job  on 
the  idea  that  parking  lots  are  good 
paying  investments. 

Five:  Recommend  that  each  com- 
ntunity,  in  order  to  speed  the  How  of 
traffic,  synchronize  its  traffic  signals. 
There  is  nothing  more  deadly  than  to 
drive  through  a  city  and  have  to  stop 
block  after  block  because  tlie  lights 
have  no  synchronization  whatever. 


Here  is  how  the  machines  function: 

On  the  counter  appears  a  ten-key 
register  with  one  or  more  cash  drawers. 
Out  of  sight  lelow  are  two  related  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  machine.  When  a  sales¬ 
person  rings  up  a  sale,  she  enters  on 
the  register  such  details  as  clerk  num¬ 
ber,  sales  tax,  type  of  sale,  etc.,  while 
the  machine  picks  up  from  punched 
tags  (Kimball  or  Dennison)  the  unit 
control  information  wanted.  Refunds 
are  similarly  handled  by  the  machine. 

.\  multi-part,  printed  tape  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  customer  receipjts  and  sales 
audit.  Meantime,  control  information 
is  recorded  on  a  paper  tape,  for  later 
transcription  by  machine  to  punched 
cards,  either  IBM  or  Remington  Rand, 
or  for  feeding  directly  into  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer.  Telecomputing’s 
ow'n  .Automatic  Business  Control  com¬ 
puter  is  described  as  storing  120  mil¬ 
lion  bits  of  information  with  an  access 
time  of  less  than  one  second,  with  the 
ability  to  process  information  from 


READY  NOW 

Never  Before  Available! 

BASIC  STOCK  LIST 
for  HOSIERY 
DEPARTMENTS 

Includes  .  .  . 

*  All  items  listed  by  stand¬ 
ardized  classifications 

*  The  three  best  seHing 
weights,  sizes,  and  prices 
for  each  sub-classification 

*  Best  selling  prices  and 
sizes  for  hosiery  acces¬ 
sories 

*  Complete  price  ranges  as 
reported  by  our  stores 

*  A  breakdown  of  1953 
hosiery  sales  in  percent¬ 
ages  by  each  classifica¬ 
tion 

*  Sample  forms  for  use  in 
maintaining  sales  and 
stock  records 

ONLY  $1.00  -  MEMBERS  ONLY 
Get  Your  Copies  Now! 

USE  ORDER  COUPON 


To; 

Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

the  Basic  Stock  List  for  Hosiery. 

Please  bill  me . 

My  check  is  enclosed . 

Name  . 

Store . 

]  Address  . 
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1000  retail  sales  a  minute,  and  to  re¬ 
port  results  on  a  1 200-character-a- 
second  printer. 

'I'he  Point  O’Sale  Recorder  uses 
ordinary  110-volt  alternating  current, 
with  low  amperage.  Company  officials 
say  salesjK-ople  learn  to  use  it  readily, 
and  they  emphasize  that  it  is  com¬ 
patible  with  whatever  system,  punched 
card  or  electronic  computer,  may  now 
be  in  useiin  a  store. 

If  the  individual  machines  are 
linked  up  by  cable  to  an  electronic 
computer,  they  can  be  used  to  author¬ 
ize  credit  purchases.  I'he  customer’s 
credit  card  is  punched  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Kimball  and  Dennison  tags  and 
inserted  into  the  machine.  VV^ithin  one 
second,  the  manufacturers  say,  her  pur¬ 
chase  is  computed,  the  status  of  her 
account  is  checked,  and  a  within-limit 
sale  is  released.  Her  purchase,  mean¬ 
time,  is  added  to  her  account. 

Over-limit  purchases  are  typed  out 
in  detail  on  an  electric  typewriter  in 
the  credit  office,  where  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  can  release  the  sale  by  simplv 
pressing  a  button.  The  whole  proced¬ 
ure  is  estimated  to  take  five  or  six  sec¬ 
onds,  and  requires  no  conversation 
with  the  sitlesperson.  Should  the  cus¬ 
tomer  continue  to  shop,  each  addition¬ 
al  over-limit  sale  is  similarly  reported, 
together  with  the  status  of  her  account 
at  the  instant  of  the  sale. 

If  Telecomputing  machines  are  used 
for  credit  purposes,  the  company  says 
the  high  spetxl  printer  attached  to  its 
computer  can  handle  billing,  doing  an 
estimated  14,400  customer  invoices  an 
hour. 

Retail  Equipment  Show.  I'he  National 
Retail  Industry  Show,  which  opens  on 
January  7,  the  weekend  before  the 
NRDG.A  Convention,  and  runs 
through  January  1 1  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  will  have  on  display  more 
than  150  exhibits  covering  a  complete 
range  of  retail  equipment,  materials 
and  supplies. 

National  Carpet  Promotion.  The  Car¬ 
pet  Institute  has  all  its  plans  laid  for 
an  industry-wide  consumer  advertising 
campaign  during  1955.  A  million  dol¬ 
lar  budget  has  been  approved.  “Home 
Means  More  with  C'.arpet  on  the  Floor” 
is  the  over-all  theme  of  the  campaign, 
which  will  point  up,  in  successive  na¬ 


tional  magazine  ads,  the  quiet,  com¬ 
fort,  warmth,  beauty  and  ease  of  care 
that  soft  floor  coverings  offer.  Besides 
the  advertising,  there  is  an  educational 
program  in  the  works  which  will  take 
the  story  into  the  high  schools  and 
colleges,  with  high  school  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes  the  primary  target. 

Lighting  Economics.  Engineers  of  I'he 
Miller  Company,  .Meriden,  Conn., 
made  on-the-spot  studies  of  store  light¬ 
ing  needs  early  in  1954.  Their  findings 
were  the  basis  for  a  new  group  of  fluor¬ 
escent  fixtures,  and  also  for  a  manual, 
entitled  “Vour  Store,”  which  details 
methods  of  using  this  kind  of  lighting 
in  various  store  layouts.  It  discusses 
lighting  as  an  effective  sales  tool,  and 
also  goes  deeply  into  the  economics  of 
the  subject.  cost  and  profit  example 
for  a  typical  store  having  a  thousand 
stjuare  feet  of  floor  space  is  worked  out, 
anti  a  formula  is  given  for  figuring 
what  relighting  may  mean  financially 
in  any  store.  .A  series  of  16  architectur¬ 
al  renderings  shows  arrangements  of 
the  fixtures  in  typical  store  interiors. 
One.  for  a  ready-to-wear  department 
or  shop,  is  shown  below. 


Display  Winners.  \Vinners  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  interior  display  contests  held 
in  connection  with  the  17th  .Annual 
National  Letter  Writing  Week  in 
October  have  been  announced.  In  the 
department  store  group  they  are,  for 
windows:  Andrew  J.  Colby,  Bresee’s, 
Oneonta,  New  York;  W.  R.  Murray, 
Cain-Sloan  Co.,  Nashville;  and  John 


H.  Tuminello,  Stewart’s,  BaltiuioK, 
and  for  interiors:  .A.  Van  Hollander, 
Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  and  .Andrew]. 
Colby,  Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Thore 
were  30  winners  in  all,  and  the  prize 
money  totaled  $1,350. 


Man's  Wear  Orion  Film.  Selling  the 
benefits  of  Orion  in  men’s  wear  is  the 
theme  of  an  18-minute  slide  film  that 
DuPont  will  lend  to  retail  stores.  Pre¬ 
sentation  is  non-technical,  with  major 
emphasis  on  how  to  sell  the  plus  l)ene- 
fits  of  Orion  in  blends.  The  film  is 
called  “Selling  With  The  Modern 
Touch,”  and  it  is  a  35  mm.  sound  slide 
in  full  color,  with  33  rpm  miao- 
grtxjve  record.  Requests  should  be 
sent  to  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  8c 
Co.,  .Advertising  Department,  Motion 
Picture  Distribution,  Wilmington  98, 
Delaware,  and  should  specify  preferred 
show  date  and  alternative  dates.  Stores 
without  sound-slide  projectors  may  ob¬ 
tain  from  DuPont  the  names  of  local 
firms  that  rent  such  equipment. 


Available  for  Retail  Management  | 

Unusually  well  trained  young  man  ^  I 
(age  41)  wants  position  in  smaller,  I 

ethical  department  store  as  assistant  ^  I 
to  owner  or  general  manager.  Par-  | 

ticularly  well  qualified  in  merchan-  | 

dise  and  budget  control,  coordinat-  I 

ing  promotional  activities,  selling  I 

and  non-selling  department  analy-  I 

sis.  Experienced  in  buying  hard  lines  I 

(both  department  store  and  resident  | 

office),  merchandising,  personnel  I 

and  managerial  techniques  and  I 

procedures,  branch  store  planning.  I 

If  you  need  an  all-round  "right  f 

arm,"  write  now  for  resume  or  per-  | 

sonal  interview.  K-1-54,  STORES,  | 

100  West  31  St.,  New  York  1.  I 


CONTROLLER 

Twenty  years  experience  m  specialty 
and  department  store  control  and  man¬ 
agement,  including  fifteen  years  as  de¬ 
partment  store  controller  and  treasurer. 
Fully  qualified  in  retail  control  and 
operations.  Familiar  with  all  phases 
of  retailing  through  direct  experience 
in  all  divisions  of  store  organization. 
Married,  family.  Now  in  southeast  but 
will  locate  anywhere  with  progressive 
store.  Write  Box  L-2-54,  STORES,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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No  longer  will  your  billing  clerks  describe  and  list  each  purchase. 
This  100%  duplication  of  the  sales  clerks’  record-keeping  is  eliminated 
when  you  microiilm  your  sales  checks  and  make  them  part  of  the  hill. 


Only  the  sales  check  totals  are  posted  .  .  .  plus  usual 
credits  and  returns.  No  need  for  description  because  the 
sales  checks  go  out  with  the  bill — substantiating  every 
item.  Result — each  billing  clerk  can  handle  up  to  4  times 
as  many  accounts.  Your  billing  machine  requirements  are 
greatly  reduced;  customers  prefer  the  systeni — adjustment 
traflic  is  cut  as  much  as  90%  .  .  .  bills  are  paid  faster. 


(Svbtidiary  of  Eosfmon  Kodak  Company) 


If  you  have  2,500  or  more  active  accounts — this  is  the 
only  way  to  bill.  Your  microfilming  costs  will  be  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  your  savings.  Do  you  know  you  can  buy  a 
Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer — ideal  for  the  small  store— 
for  as  little  as  $450;  rent  one  for  as  little  as  $17.50  per 
month?  All  told,  there  are  6  Recordak  Microfilmers  de¬ 
signed  to  give  stores  of  every  size  loit/esl  per-piclure  cost. 

Prices  quoted  are  sutyect  to  change  without  notice. 


origmator  of  modem  micmtilmiog—tud  its  rotailiog  appikatiea 


'Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


MAIL  COUPON 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

"Make  Your  Sales  Checks 
Work  For  You”  shows 
in  detail  how  stores  of 
every  size  are  saving  now. 

December,  1954 


RECORDAK  CORPOR.\TION  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Cendemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.’' 

R  2 


New  impartial  survey  shows 
the  highest  BRAND  PREFERENCE 
ever  recorded  for  any  manufacturer’s 
brand . . .  from  any  dealers  selling 
multiple  lines . . .  goes  to  Magnavox 
almost  9  to  X* 


This  survey  was  made  last  August  among  retailers  selling  several 
brands,  including  Magnavox,  by  one  of  the  leading  trade  publications. 
Read  the  startling  answers  to  the  questions  asked  dealers: 


! 


1.  Please  list  the  brand  of  TV  sets  you 
prefer  to  sell? 

84. 76  per  cent  Magnavox. 

2.  Please  list  the  brands  of  HI-FI  con¬ 
soles  you  prefer  to  sell? 

95.16  per  cent  Magnavox. 

3.  Which  manufacturer  has  the  best  deal¬ 
er  policy?  90.73  per  cent  Magnavox. 

4.  Which  manufacturer  gives  best  profit 
margin?  92  per  cent  Magnavox. 

5.  Which  manufacturer  is  most  fair  in 
dealer  relations? 

84.39  per  cent  Magnavox. 

Magnavox  is  the  only  factory  fair  traded 
line  — there  is  no  price  cutting  — no  dis¬ 
count  selling. 

The  Magnavox  TV  and  High-Fidelity 


line  is  the  hottest  in  the  industry !  Has 
more  performance  and  appearance  value 
per  dollar  than  any  other  line. 

Magnavox  offers  dealers  the  largest 
margins  in  the  industry  plus  inventory 
PRICE  GUARANTEES  THAT  PROTECT  PROFIT. 

Dealer  statistics  show  Magnavox  TV 
and  Radio-Phonographs  require  less 
service  than  other  brands  — are  more  de¬ 
pendable  before  and  after  they  are  sold. 

The  1954-55  Magnavox  line  is  the  most 
complete  in  the  industry.  It  offers  selec¬ 
tions  in  every  bracket  —  Price  — Tlibe  Size 
—  Style  .  .  .  from  $149.50  to  $595.00  .  .  . 
from  17"  to  27"  tubes  .  .  .  from  smartly 
styled  contemporary  to  18th  Century  Tra¬ 
ditional  amd  authentic  Provincial.  Hi-Fi 
phonographs  and  radio-phonographs 
from  $99.50  to  $595.00— not  just  a  few 


models  but  a  complete  merchandisable 
line. 

Magnavox  is  the  easiest  sell-up  line. 
Yields  higher  average  sales  per  unit. 

Magnavox  is  proving  that  a  good  profit 
can  be  made  in  the  TV- Radio -Phono¬ 
graph  business  for  those  dealers  who  are 
willing  to  adhere  to  sound,  ethical  mer¬ 
chandising  policies. 

Magnavox  popularity  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  our  entire  production  is 
sold  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

However,  there  area  few  areas  in  which 
additional  dealers  will  be  awarded  this 
profitable  Magnavox  franchise  to  give  us 
adequate  representation.  Applications 
are  being  accepted  now  for  action  after 
January  1, 1955. 


iilliliMilj  -  fuutiio  • 


The  Magnavox  Company  •  Fort  Wayno  4,  Indiana 


Pioneers  of  finest  High-Fidelity  Television  and  Radio-Phonographs 
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WILLMARK 


HELPS  YOU 

PREVEWT 

UP  TO 


OF  YOUR 

DISHONESTY 

LOSSES 


An  unpleasant  fact  in  American  retailing  is 
that  a  dishonest  employee  misappropriates  an 
average  of  $5  a  day  or  a  total  of  $1 ,500  a  year. 
Multiply  this  by  2,  5,  or  perhaps  10  dishonest 
employees  and  you  can  see  that  with  the  slim 
margin  of  profit  your  business  nets  you  must 
sell  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  merchandise 
to  make  up  for  this  loss. 

Detecting  your  dishonest  employees  is  only 
part  of  Willmark’s  program  in  helping  you 
reduce  losses. 

More  important  to  you  Is  the 
strong  moral  influence  that 
Willmark  creates  in  the  minds 


of  your  honest  employees 
that  keeps  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  dishonest  employees. 

Today,  Willmark  can  help  you  prevent  as 
much  as  77%  of  your  dishonesty  losses  by 
eliminating  the  daily  temptations  that  face  even 
your  most  ‘trusted’’  employees. 

Our  free  booklet  “  Personnel  Dishonesty— Its 
Causes,  Its  Cures”  is  one  of  our  most  important 
writings  on  this  subject.  You  should  have  a 
copy.  Coupon  below  will  bring  you  this  copy¬ 
righted  booklet  without  cost  or  obligation  by 
return  mail. 


Willmark  Service  System,  Inc.  s  12  54 

250  West  57  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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cost  $44,000)  save  us  $54,000  a  year.  Thus 
savings  repay  the  entire  cost  every  10 
months — an  annual  return  of  120%  on  our 
investment. 

“Ease  of  operation  and  dependability  of 
National  equipment  provide  additional  sav¬ 
ings  in  employee  satisfaction,  and  minimum 
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“We  purchased  our  first  National  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  27  years  ago.  Their  versatility 
and  dependable  service  made  it  profitable 
for  us  to  expand  our  use  of  Nationals  as 
time  went  on  and  new  models  were 
developed. 

“We  now  use  National  Accounting  Ma¬ 
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save — and  why  your  operators 
will  be  happier. 
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